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AUGUST 
WHO’S WHO 


ROGER McCMILLEN writes principally on two 
themes, and these have been his chief interests dur- 
ing his long life-span. First, he was a doctor- 
surgeon, distinguished as a practitioner and authori- 
tative in the articles he contributed to medical 
journals. Then, he was an eminently practical 
farmer and farm manager. Residing in one of the 
great farming States of the Middle West, he knows 
at first-hand the needs of the farmers and is most 
competent to evaluate the agricultural problems of 
the nation. To the ills of the farm he brings the 
same sure but kindly diagnosis and touch that he 
has so often employed as a surgeon on the ills of his 
patients. ... OWEN B. McGUIRE left this week for 
an extended tour through Spain. He succeeds 
Father Ferger as the correspondent and representa- 
tive of AMERICA in the Nationalist country. That he 
is not investigating conditions also in Loyalist Spain 
is neither his nor our fault, but is solely attributable 
to the fear of the Negrin Government to have the 
true situation revealed. Father McGuire has dwelt 
in Spain for years and, during the past year, has 
risen to the top of commentators about Republican 
Spain. He will submit reports from time to time in 
our columns. ... JOHN T. GILLARD, S.S.J., is one 
of the best known Josephite Fathers. His work 
among the Negroes has been carried on laboriously 
and effectively. His writings in many periodicals 
and in such books as The Catholic Church and the 
American Negro, The Negro American, etc., have 
given him a commanding position in this apostolate. 
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COMMENT 











OUT of Madrid and settled in Paris, Herbert L. Mat- 
thews, who has been sending almost daily wireless 
messages to the New York Times, finally told a true 
story about conditions in the one-third area of 
Spain held by the loyalist-democratic-republicans. 
Mr. Matthews, at last able to report facts, confesses 
what every observer of Spain has known for months 
past, namely, a civil war in the Barcelona-Valencia 
territory. Mr. Matthews openly names the alliances 
in the internal conflict in Democratic Spain: the 
Stalin Communists, the Socialists, extreme and mod- 
erate, and the few Republicans remaining, who are 
the supporting elements of the present Premier 
Negrin; the Trotsky Communists, the Syndicalists 
and the Anarchists, who have aligned under the 
leadership of the former Socialist and ousted Pre- 
mier, Largo Caballero. Between these sets of par- 
ties, the American Liberals who have been vehe- 
mently campaigning in behalf of Democracy in 
Loyalist Spain, must make a choice, for the hatred 
between the two factions is almost as irreconcilable 
as the hatred shared by both factions for the Na- 
tionalists. There can be no democracy in a Spain 
that is held either by Negrin or Caballero. Mr. Mat- 
thews would not dare to admit such a conclusion, 
but the Editor of the New York Times, in a veiled 
apology for Mr. Matthews, writes: “As for democ- 
racy, can any clear-eyed observer still hope that 
among the contending despotisms that issue is any 
longer a reality?” But the astounding feature of 
Mr. Matthews’ story is not the well-known facts 
he aileges but the fact that his Paris tune is not 
the tune he piped in Madrid. His useless and mis- 
leading wireless messages frem Madrid were com- 
pounded of the gross exaggerations, obvious un- 
truths and rigid concealments issued to him by the 
Loyalist propaganda department. As a newspaper 
correspondent he has built up an unenviable reputa- 
tion. 


PROTESTANT clergymen will be indulgent with us, 
we trust, if we offer them a word of our wisdom. 
Our news-item is from a release issued by the News 
Service of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians. Dated Philadelphia, August 8, it tells of 
the initiation by the Kensington Rector, David C. 
Colony, of a movement “to stem the infiltration of 
Fascist and Communist propaganda into the United 
States.”” An oath to be taken by young men as they 
reach their twenty-first birthday includes a state- 
ment: “I believe that Communism is an enemy of 
God.” It would be well if every minister of religion 
in the United States would profess such a belief, 
and would develop the theme in his sermons and 
lectures. The belief is absolutely true. But credence 
in it is unfortunately not unanimous in Protestant 
circles of thought. There is a large section of the 
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non-Catholic ministry that prides itself upon its 
liberalism and that takes glory in its radicalism. 
This section, flirting with economic Communism, is 
being militarized by the inner Communist strate- 
gists as a Popular Front. The immediate danger to 
American Democracy is not the Communist fellow 
himself, but the liberal-minded clergyman and the 
radical professor who, courting novelty and not 
counting ultimate results, are preparing the chute 
down which the Communist fellow will push the 
nation. 


SILENCE is golden in Nazi Germany today because 
speech, at least of a critical nature, costs money by 
way of fines. The Rev. Gregor Watschle, a Catholic 
priest, was fined $60 by the Government for having 
spoken of a certain newspaper as “the most scoun- 
drelly, mendacious sheet yet printed.” As the clergy- 
man’s remarks about the paper were very probably 
true, there was no question of a libel suit, but the 
fine was imposed for having “insulted a newspaper.” 
Sad days have arrived for free speech in Germany 
when private individuals may not express their can- 
did opinion about the press. The priest’s remarks 
were the result of the determination on the part of 
a woman parishioner to withdraw from the Church 
because of the account of the immorality trials as 
published in this particular Nazi newspaper. 


COSTS of production or intrinsic value never enter 
into the retail price of farm products, according 
to Frank Money, a practical 900-acre farmer, who 
writes in Free America, distributist monthly, for 
August. “In the 1930’s, in the trough of the depres- 
sion, corn sold by the bushel on Iowa farms for less 
than the price of one of Mr. Wrigley’s five-cent 
packages of chewing gum, not because of any simi- 
larity in production costs or because when millions 
of people were hungry, a package of chewing gum 
was of comparable value to a bushel of corn, but 
merely because Mr. Wrigley was in a position to set 
his price while the farmer was not.” Not the soil, 
but the farmer himself has changed, in Mr. Money’s 
opinion, and the “same practices that were work- 
able once are still successful in the isolated instances 
where they are employed.” 


INDECENT literature was sluicing through the 
mails a few years ago, so AMERICA fought the flood 
of filth that was pouring into prurient young minds. 
To a large extent this campaign for decency has 
heen won. In a recent interview Postmaster-General 
Farley assured the Denver Register that everything 
possible is being done to purge the mails of printed 
putridity, most of which, according to Mr. Farley, 











hails from foreign dealers. After calling attention 
to the fact that those innumerable sexy-covered 
magazines so conspicuous on the corner newsstands 
are not transported by U. S. Mail, the Postmaster 
advised that the next step is “enforcement by the 
States of legislation that will make it a serious 
offense to transport obscene matter by facilities 
other than the mails.” The point is well taken. Now 
that the mail bag has been cleaned up, we must 
“polish off” the remaining conveyors and purveyors 
of obscenity. 


WHEN a Protestant chaplain pleads for prayer 
books, rosaries and New Testaments for Catholic 
C.C.C. boys it is distinctly news. The mail, how- 
ever, of the Chaplain’s Aid Association, with head- 
quarters at 401 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York 
City, contains such a request. Needs of these civil- 
ian-camp boys are a real emergency, and the Asso- 
ciation is grateful for aid obtained in providing 
religious goods for the boys and Mass outfits for 
the priests. An earnest effort has been made to give 
these boys every opportunity, religious as well as 
educational and physical. The president of the Asso- 
ciation is the Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco. 


CONTRACTORS have become so accustomed to 
seeing the “pot shots” coming their way when build- 
ing jobs turn out unsatisfactorily that it comes as a 
surprise to learn that the two greatest causes of 
unhappy conclusions of contracts are apt to be in- 
jected into the business by none other than the 
owner. Such is the verdict of an experienced New 
York contractor, John M. Dooley, who writes on 
this topic in the most recent issue of Liturgical Arts. 
These two causes are: first, the method of selecting 
a builder, and second, the demand for speed and 
economy. Bids by contractors entirely out of rating 
with others in the group; sub-contractors who have 
made no serious study of the requirements needed; 
and chiselers or pseudo-contractors, all go to impede 
the process of honest selection. Clients naturally 
enough become impatient when contractors ask to 
be allowed a reasonable length of time for estimat- 
ing or, again, for finishing, while false values are 
laid on ready-made plans. The moral of it all, ac- 
cording to the writer, is to take in the first instance 
the best professional advice that can be had from a 
first-class architect. 


HOOSICK FALLS is but a little one among the 
communities of New York State, yet within her lim- 
its was broached a commendable plan to bring reli- 
gious instruction to underprivileged public-school 
children. Every week for three-quarters of an hour 
the local schoolmasters are to release their charges 
from the three Rs for a little grounding in the all- 
important but cinderellaized fourth R. Catholic lads 
and maids will gather at the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception, while their non-Catholic classmates 
will flock to their own churches. An increasing num- 


ber of cities and villages in upper New York have 
adopted arrangements similar to this, under the 
courteous cooperation of the various clergymen. 
Three-quarters of an hour per week is a ridiculously 
small time in which to teach the young about God 
and eternity, and is no substitute for the school 
which is permeated by religion from the starting 
bell to the close; yet it marks an advance on the 
anomaly at present obtaining in New York, where 
the name of God is forever barred from the class- 
room, while those of Marx, Lenin, Stalin and the 
other deities of that tarnished Pantheon may be 
invoked ad nauseam, and their evangel expounded 
without restriction. 


BEAUTIFUL Carmel-by-the-Sea will be the scene 
of an appropriate ceremony on August 29 when the 
cell in which Fray Junipero Serra, founder of the 
California Missions, will be dedicated as a chapel. 
For 153 years the body of the great apostle and 
explorer of the California coast has lain in a grave 
at the foot of the High Altar in Carmel Mission 
Church. It was there that he loved to meditate and 
to pray; in those mission gardens he sat and mused 
as he gazed on the snow-white sands of Carmel Bay, 
on the closely-wooded hills and the peaceful, fertile 
valley. Though he dreamed, Fray Junipero was no 
dreamer. Here he visualized and saw as an accom- 
plished reality a string of missions, each a day’s 
journey apart, stretching from San Diego to San 
Francisco. It is consoling to learn that the cause for 
beatification of the “Padre of the Missions” will 
be begun at this time. It is to be hoped that soon 
his name may be linked on our altars with those of 
Saints Isaac Jogues and John de Brébeuf, whose 
saintly ways he so ably followed. 


TOLERANCE and progress were the fruit of the 
Catholic religion, according to Governor Nelson 
Kraschel of Iowa, who spoke July 28 at Dubuque 
for the centennial of the Catholic Church in that 
State. ‘““No words can describe,”’ said the Governor, 
“and no human mind can fully grasp the influences 
that have radiated out of Dubuque during the 100 
years of its diocesan history.” The spirit of charity 
and mutual good will taught by Iowa’s Catholic 
pioneers “persists down to this day and has kept 
Iowa mercifully free from religious bigotry and 
sectarian passion.” Mormons, Quakers, and other 
groups found a refuge in Iowa. The “underground 
railroad,” which operated for the freedom of slaves 
from the South was also cited by the Governor as 
an example of efforts of Iowa religious leaders to 
assist the unfortunate. Similar testimony was given 
by Dean George F. Kay of the College of Liberal 
Arts, University of Iowa, who said that practically 
all of Iowa’s higher educational institutions were 
due very definitely to the religious impulses and 
purposes of the pioneers. Dean Kay praised Father 
Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, famous Italian Domini- 
can missionary, for being the designer of the State 
capitol, which he referred to as “the most beautiful 
building in Iowa.” 
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AN UNVARNISHED PLEA 
FOR SPEEDIER EUTHANASIA 


With Dr. Zoller to furnish the text 


PAUL L BLAKELY, S.J. 











ONE afternoon last week, two small girls, Lorraine 
Chinchar and Marilyn Murphy, were playing on the 
roof of a New York apartment house. To finish the 
day they decided to explore the roof of the adjoin- 
ing house. It would be easy to cross over; just climb 
a low parapet, and jump to the roof a few feet be- 
low. But what looked like solid roofing was a frail 
stretch of wire and black paper covering an air- 
shaft which narrowed from twenty-two inches at 
the top to twelve at the bottom. It broke beneath 
the weight of the children, and they fell into the 
wedge eighty feet below. 

Twenty minutes later Policeman Grossman was 
lowered into the shaft. With difficulty he brought 
up Lorraine, and it was then seen that she had been 
killed by the fall. He went back for Marilyn. “She 
is living,” he shouted to the police on the roof, “but 
I think her back is broken, and I’m afraid to move 
her. Get some of the boys to break through the 
wall, and we can take her out that way.”’ The moans 
of the child showed the agony she was enduring. 

Her cries were too much for young Dr. Philip 
Zoller, an interne who had just arrived from the 
Flower-Fifth Avenue Hospital. He ordered the po- 
lice to rope him and let him down. The police de- 
murred, explaining that the wall would soon be 
broken through, and that in any case it was too 
dangerous for one unpracticed in rescue work. But 
they did not know their man. “Put that belt on 
me, and let me down,” he insisted. ‘““That child needs 
me, and I’ve simply got to help her.” 

Perhaps because they are trained to courage, and 
hence admire it wherever they meet it, perhaps be- 
cause some of them were fathers of little girls, the 
police yielded. Five of them lowered Dr. Zoller into 
the cramped air-shaft, and he somehow managed 
to get to the child’s side. “(Don’t be afraid,” he said, 
patting her head. “I’m a doctor and I’m going to 
help you.” He administered an opiate to ease the 
child’s pain, and began an examination. The police 
were obliged to raise and lower him again and again 
to enable him to get from the child’s head to her 
feet. 

For one hour and fifty minutes, Dr. Zoller hung 
near little Marilyn, soothing her, caressing her, do- 
ing all that he could to relieve her sufferings by his 
medical skill, and still more, doubtless, by the con- 
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solation of his sympathetic presence. To children 
who are hurt or sick, it is an added terror to be 
left alone. 

Meanwhile, a detail of muscular police and fire- 
men were wielding sledges, crow-bars and pick-axes 
to break through the wall. At last an opening was 
made, and Dr. Zoller prepared to remove the child. 
Pushing through the aperture on his back, he 
tensed his body, and made it a couch for little 
Marilyn. Slowly, tenderly, he drew her over his 
body until at last the ambulance attendants could 
lift her to a stretcher. It was an agonizing process 
of nearly half an hour, but he did not falter. He was 
only an interne, six weeks out of medical school, 
but it was all, he thought, in the day’s work. 

Then he walked at the side of the stretcher, for 
Marilyn would not consent to go to the hospital 
unless he went with her. His once spotlessly white 
uniform was black, and the sweat cut furrows in 
the grime that covered his tired face. Probably he 
did not hear the shouts that went up from three 
thousand men and women gathered in the street. 
His mind was on his job, and his job to soothe and 
to heal was not yet finished. It would be another 
hard fight at the hospital. 

The point of this story is not that Marilyn died 
a few hours later. It is likely that Dr. Zoller down 
in that cramped, intolerably hot shaft, examining 
her broken little body, knew then that she would 
die. Her spine was fractured, her right arm and leg 
were broken, and she had sustained serious internal 
injuries. 

Probably he knew then that recovery was all but 
impossible, or that, if by some miracle of the heal- 
ing art she did not die, she would go through life 
a helpless cripple. Yet knowing this, young Dr. 
Zoller went through more than two hours of hell 
to help a little child whom he had never seen be- 
fore, and who, even granting that her dreadful 
injuries did not prove fatal, would be a social and 
economic liability from all appearances for the rest 
of her days. 

In the medical profession, there are many Dr. 
Zollers. We all have met them. Their courage may 
lack the dramatic setting which marked Dr. Zoller’s 
entry into the ranks of the elect, but daily they face 
death, and daily they bring comfort to those who 














suffer. Everywhere the enemy against whom they 
pit their skill and energy and courage is death. 

But we also have advocates in the profession, not 
many, thank God, of euthanasia. It is their kindly 
doctrine that the physician should be authorized, 
or even take on himself authority, to murder the 
patient deemed by him incurable. They do not stop 
to consider that they may be wrong in their dia- 
gnosis, or that this surrender to death effectively 
blocks the progress of medical science. 

Years ago men knew that certain types of men- 
ingitis in children were almost invariably fatal. But 
they never thought of killing the little patients to 
ease their pain. They set themselves to find a cure, 
and by study and patient research they contrived 
a treatment which has reduced the mortality from 
ninety-eight per cent to about two. Had euthanasia 
corrupted the profession four centuries ago, death 
today would reap in a dozen fields from which mod- 
ern discoveries in medicine and surgery have de- 
barred him. 

There can be no medical progress in killing the 
sick because they suffer. Euthanasia is the doctrine 
of the cowardly, too faint-hearted to fight death, 
of the incompetent who do not know how to fight 
it, of the criminally sluggish who seek their own 
ease and forget the patient’s welfare. 

Had Dr. Zoller been one of these, he would have 
injected poison, not a soothing opiate, into Marilyn’s 
veins. Or, lacking poison, he could have beaten the 
little thing to death with his fists. Had this de- 
manded too much energy—for in that narrow space 
this young six-footer could not expand his chest 
for a full breath—he could have strangled her by 
the pressure of his strong fingers on her slender 
throat. 

But Dr. Zoller is not an advocate of murder. He 
is a physician. He knows that it is his duty to fight 
death. Never must he fight with more terrible ex- 
ertion of all his powers than when the dark shadow 
of death falling over his shoulders veils the patient’s 
face. 

As Kipling has written, all of us are weak, but 
we know that there are some things which we sim- 
ply will not do in our professional lives. For the 
physician, one of these things is to compromise 
with death. Against that craven criminal compro- 
mise, he is bound not only by his oath, but by the 
trust and confidence which through the ages count- 
less men and women in their suffering have put in 
his noble profession. It is a sacred trust, and of all 
men the most faithless and dishonored is the physi- 
cian who fails to reverence it. 

Into the high company of men who have been 
tried and found true, walks Dr. Zoller. His creden- 
tials are not alone his blackened uniform and his 
grimy face. He has won his title to admission by 
his self-sacrificing care for a little child whose one 
yet all-sufficient claim upon him was that she was 
hurt. May God grant him length of years, and with 
every year an increase in the devotion to duty 
which he proved by his hard fight to save this little 
Marilyn Murphy from death. 

“She was a sweet little kid,” said young Dr. 
Zoller the next day. “I was so sorry she died.” 


THE BLACKER PLAGUE 


ADVOCATES of contraception are wont to enlarge 
on the advantages of this immoral act to the indi- 
vidual and to the state. Such pleading merely begs 
the question. If an act is immoral, it cannot possibly 
foster the true welfare of either, although it may 
at times procure a seeming advantage. A man might 
buy a new car with the proceeds of burglary, and 
by taking his family on frequent open-air excursions 
greatly promote their physical and mental welfare. 
Yet we can hardly praise theft as good for the state 
and the thief, on the ground that what is stolen is 
used for a good purpose. 

Writing in the New York Times for August 8, the 
Rev. Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., of Fordham University, 
whose defense of Catholic principles in many fields 
wins my admiration, demolishes this familiar argu- 
ment of the contraceptionalists. ‘No problematical 
or real future advantages,” he holds, “can ever 
redeem positive contraception from its essential and 
intrinsic malice as a perversion and a frustration in 
the deliberate use of the sexual faculty.” Now this 
principle may be right, in the eyes of non-Catholics, 
or it may be wrong. But surely it is not overturned, 
or even weakened, by retorting that if a young mar- 
ried couple use contraceptives, they can buy more 
and better clothes, live in a more desirable apart- 
ment, on an exclusive street, or have a month at 
the sea shore. That is only the answer of the thief 
who applies his loot to the purchase of a car. 

When the contraceptionalist argues that an act is 
morally permissible whenever it seems to promote 
physical well-being, he opens floodgates that will 
sweep away all morality. Surely there are more de- 
sirable things in this world than ease and comfort. 
One of them is self-control, and another is honor. 
Men who welcome death rather than be found un- 
faithful to duty are the heroes who make civiliza- 
tion possible. Men who teach that duty may be 
bartered for self-indulgence pull the world back into 
the pit. 

If there is one power which every country needs 
in its people today, and which, consequently, teach- 
ers, the members of every learned profession and 
the state itself, should foster, it is precisely this 
power of self-control. We are, all of us, prone to 
self-indulgence, ready to evade difficulties rather 
than meet and conquer them, inclined to turn from 
the paths of duty to go along easy lanes. On peril of 
our preservation as a civilized people, we cannot 
encourage this inviting but fatal weakness in hu- 
man nature. 

Meanwhile, many of us will watch with interest 
the work of the committee appointed by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association to study the “best” meth- 
ods of contraception. I am unable to escape the 
conviction that the Association has capitulated, un- 
wittingly, it may be, to the advocates of a disgusting 
practice as shameful as secret vice, and far more 
hurtful in its effects upon the individual and the 
community. There are no “best” methods. All are 
foul and unspeakably vile. If the social diseases are 
a black plague positive contraception is a plague 
that is blacker. P. L. B. 
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FARMS AND CROPS 
WILL BRING PROSPERITY 


A national consciousness needs arousing 


ROGER McMILLEN 











AFTER the clamor of a political campaign, delib- 
erative thought directs attention to the agricultural 
problem. There is a national consciousness of the 
demand for, and the need of, a stable, profitable 
farm system. 

The nation is not rich enough to buy its living; 
therefore we must raise it. In view of our restrictive 
imports and the establishment of retaliatory tariffs 
by every trading nation, it would be impossible to 
go into world markets to purchase the nation’s 
needs. Therefore we must raise our living. 

The dislocation of our economic system was 
largely due to the collapse of the business of agri- 
culture. Since this constitutes the most vital and 
valuable of American investments it is appreciable 
why this collapse was so far reaching and destruc- 
tive. The return of buying power to the farm was 
indeed the motivating impulse that brought im- 
provement in business in every line of activity. 

The means adopted to return buying power to 
the farm seems only to have been an expedient for 
an emergency. To consolidate and maintain benefits 
so far gained, engages the thought and vision of 
everyone who gives the matter serious considera- 
tion. Restriction of production only serves the mo- 
ment’s need. Its alternative, production at will, has 
proved its inadequacy. 

A solution of the problem seems to depend on 
three definite factors: 

1. diversity of production areas; 

2. the indeterminable and uncontrollable weather 
condition; 

3. the attitude of the men engaged in the venture. 

When consideration is given to the fact that pro- 
duction areas cover forty-eight States whose nor- 
mal season directs the raising of certain crops, the 
problem assumes a colossal proportion. The gamble 
with the weather is so apparent as to make it a 
major hazard in the projection of any plan. The 
attitude of men who do the work must be molded so 
as to prevent production that will affect the market 
value of the crop. 

To attack such a task requires an overdraft on 
courage. The first necessary step has been taken 
in forcing realization to the national consciousness 
of the need. It is no short term experiment. It re- 
quires the formation of a long-time program to be 
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administered by a system so altruistic that no criti- 
cism may be fairly made on the basis of greed or 
selfishness, a system that might seem utopian yet 
fundamentally based on the general welfare and the 
common good. 

Can a plan of crop coordination be devised in a 
country so extensive and so diversified? Does the 
suggested crop insurance plan fulfill the purpose? 
The answer to both these queries can be found only 
in thoughtful application of knowledge so far gained 
and in fearless performance of a plan founded on 
good reason and good judgment. 

The farm, as a business concern, is entitled to 
the same consideration yielded to any other busi- 
ness. Cost of production is not a sufficient return 
in the farm market. Like any other commercial 
proposition, the farm product is entitled to a rea- 
sonable profit. Thus, cost of production plus a rea- 
sonable profit simply places farm products on the 
same basis as any article produced industrially. No 
business can long endure selling at mere cost of 
production, and no more can the farm. The prod- 
ucts of the farm, with a very few exceptions, come 
upon the market as raw material. Each progressive 
step in their fabrication yields a profit. While it is 
considered good business to purchase raw material 
at the lowest possible figure in order to advance the 
possibility of profit in the various stages of manu- 
facture, it must not be forgotten that to fail in any 
step with a profitable return, endangers the whole 
structure. To fail to return a profit to the farm for 
raw material does actually jeopardize the stability 
of each succeeding commercial step. Corn sold for 
less than cost, wheat for barely more than harvest- 
ing expense, meat for little more than cost of trans- 
portation, speak volumes for the defense of this as- 
sumption. In no small degree did this situation con- 
tribute to the collapse of 1932. And direct proof is 
found in the improvement of conditions since the 
adoption of measures to rehabilitate agriculture. 
Restoration of buying power to the farm by such 
measures means only giving to the farm its rightful 
share in the economic world of production cost plus 
a fair profit. 

The establishment of the cost of production 
seems to be an enormously difficult task. But with 
the aid of the extension courses in our agricultural 

















colleges and the Department of Agriculture with 
its far-flung organization for cost estimates, the 
task does not seem impossible. 

Fairness requires some attention to the attitude 
of the farm folk. The farm population includes 30,- 
000,000 people. It can fairly be assumed that in so 
great a number will be found all kinds of people, 
and with them farm practices of infinite variety. 
With the necessity for soil conservation, it is right 
and proper that the men of the farm shall realize 
their individual responsibility in this matter as well 
as the correlation of crop production. It is not 
enough to keep soil fertility by rotation of crops 
and the abandonment of unfertile acres but it is also 
necessary to realize that overproduction means 


smashing down of values. The plan based on the 
theory that man is lord of his own acres, will work 
well so long as he does not destroy values of his 
neighbor’s crop. The practice of measuring with the 
eye or lumping off grain, as is often practiced, is 
neither good business nor common sense. It must 
be realized that discrimination in market weights 
is not so much concerned with depriving the farmer 
of income as with stimulating profitable production. 
Men of the farm must come to acknowledge that 
it is to their interest to correlate crops to the end 
that stability may be maintained and a profit real- 
ized on the things they have to sell. The national 
consciousness of a profitable farm system extends 
to them as well as to Hester Street dressmakers. 


TRUTH ABOUT PEOPLE 
IN BELEAGUERED SANTANDER 


The “distinct personality” of La Montajfia 


OWEN B. McGUIRE 











BILBAO has fallen to the Nationalists, and the dis- 
patches tell us—at this writing—that “the Basques 
will make their last stand at Santander” (accented 
on the last syllable). Some of these dispatches give 
the impression that Santander is Basque, and others 
that it is Asturian. The people of Santander would 
resent both appelations. The district did once form 
part of the Kingdom of Asturias, but that was in 
the long ago. 

The name of the chief town has been extended 
to embrace the whole province, which is one of the 
fifty provinces into which the Monarchy was divi- 
ded for administrative purposes. But this province 
should be considered, and is considered by its in- 
habitants, as a distinct little “Region,” because, as 
they claim, and rightly, it has a “distinct person- 
ality”—a term beloved of all Spanish Regionalists. 
As a Region it is known as La Montajia and its in- 
habitants as Montaieses. After Navarre, it is the 
most Catholic province of Spain. For that very 
reason, if it is now to become the “last stand of 
the Basques”’ it will become the victim also of much 
downright lying by the Red propagandists and “spe- 
cial correspondents,” as was the case with Irun, 
San Sebastian, Guernica and Bilbao. 

The Montafieses are a shining example of how 
an intense local pride in the “Region” can exist in 


harmony with an intense Spanish patriotism. They 
pride themselves on the “distinct personality” of La 
Montana. They~ love the patria chica, as they call 
it. But that does not diminish their love for the 
patria grande, the Madre Espafia. They are also a 
shining illustration and proof of what I tried to 
show in AMERICA of April 24: the calamity it was 
to attempt to govern Spain according to French 
ideas, whether before or since the French Revo- 
tion, instead of allowing Spain to develop accord- 
ing to her own native ideas of freedom and “de- 
mocracy,” the secular traditions in politics and gov- 
ernment that had made her a great nation and “the 
home of freedom” before the calamitous accession 
of the Bourbons to the throne. 

The Montafieses love their patria chica; and dull 
indeed would be the man, born and bred there, who 
would not say with pride “this is my own, my na- 
tive land.” The city is one of the most beautiful in 
Spain. Its setting between sea and mountains is in- 
comparable, more diversified than that of San 
Sebastian. The bay is the best, longest and deepest, 
on the northern coast, fit to accommodate the larg- 
est modern ships. A trolley line runs down to the 
beach, the rival of the beach at San Sebastian. The 
Royal family and the aristocracy divided their 
summers between the two resorts. My friend, Con- 
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cha Espina, had, and I hope still has, her little sum- 
mer home at Luzmela, a village up in the hills. 
From her porch the view is enthralling—sea and 
shore, bay and river, city and mountains, with 
peaceful pueblos scattered over the foot-hills, and 
of a summer’s afternoon the whole panorama 
bathed in sunlight, as “the orb of day” is slowly 
descending to disappear finally beneath the danc- 
ing waters of the historic Mare Cantabricum. 

And Luzmela! That was not the name of the 
pueblo before Concha chose it for her summer 
residence. But when she did, it became Luzmela. 
The title of her first novel—it dealt with Montanes 
life—was, La Nifia de Luzmela, and they paid her 
the pretty compliment of changing the name of the 
village, thus making the fictitious Luzmela a Mon- 
tafies reality, and the postoffice address of Concha 
Espina. The civil war must be a heartbreak for 
Concha as it is undoubtedly for ninety-five percent 
of the Montafieses. If the “Basque Nationalists” and 
Asturian dynamiters make their last stand at San- 
tander, it will not be at the invitation of the in- 
habitants. 

The lying propaganda has convinced the Ameri- 
can public that the “Basque Nationalists” are the 
Basque people, and that these are all “fervent 
Catholics,” fighting for their independence. I have 
shown (AMERICA, May 1) from the official election 
returns that the allied Catholic parties, opposed to 
the “Nationalists,” polled in the four provinces 
forty-two and seven-tenths per cent of the whole 
vote, nearly as much as the Nationalists and Reds 
combined. Nor does that show the full strength of 
the Catholic alliance. A great many, probably the 
majority, of those who voted for the Nationalists 
would not have done so had they been able to fore- 
see the meaning of their action and its result. 

To borrow Mr. de Valera’s metaphor at the time 
of the Anglo-Irish negotiations, they believed it 
good policy to ask a higher price for the cow so as 
to leave room for bargaining when the Estatuto 
reached the Cortes. But as I showed, all were for 
the Estatuto. Had the majority of those who voted 
the “Nationalist” ticket been free at the outbreak 
of the civil war, there can be no doubt that they 
would have refused to become the allies and cats- 
paw of the anti-God Government at Madrid. But 
they were not free. Unarmed, at the mercy of their 
“exalted” leaders and the Reds pouring into the 
coast towns from France and from Asturias, they 
had neither voice nor choice. This was my mean- 
ing when I said the “Nationalists” were then “a 
minority of a minority.” It is shown also from what 
happened where the people were free to choose. 

On the day the army revolted the garrison at 
Pamplona, under command of General Mola, num- 
bered less than 500 men. In forty-eight hours he 
had an army of 50,000 volunteers. Two of the four 
provinces—Navarre and Alava—joined the insur- 
rection. This army was at least ninety-five per cent 
Basque. It was this army that took Irun and San 
Sebastian and commenced the march on Bilbao. 
For four months there was not a German or Italian 
soldier in the army of the North, nor did Mola re- 
ceive assistance from the South or Morrocco. 
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It is shown also from what occurred within the 
“Basque Nationalist” lines. It would be incredible 
if it were not the fact. In the first months the An- 
archists and dynamiters were in full control. Even 
before the war commenced they had assassinated 
General Berenguer and Honorio Maura, brother of 
Miguel Maura, who was first Republican Minister 
of the Interior. After the outbreak they “executed 
as traitors” three men who had been outstanding 
leaders in the Basque-Navarre alliance in the first 
Cortes. One of these was Buenza who had been 
chairman and elected leader of the party in 1931- 
1933. The Bishop of Pamplona, a Basque and a Na- 
tionalist, who happened to be at Irun, barely es- 
caped with his life, disguised as a peasant. Thou- 
sands of the civil population were imprisoned as 
“suspects” or for “sympathy with Fascists.” Hun- 
dreds of them were slaughtered. Thousands in Irun 
and later in San Sebastian were held as “hostages” 
and these poor, innocent and defenseless people 
were huddled together in those places most exposed 
to the besieging fire. Before retreating from Irun 
the Anarchists fired and dynamited the towns. The 
same was done in every village through which they 
passed as they retreated in the direction of San 
Sebastian. 

All this, of course, was known to the diplomats 
and correspondents at Hendaye, in France. It was 
making a bad impression abroad. The Red Gov- 
ernment now advised that its Anarchists allow the 
“Nationalist Basques” to take nominal command. 
Thereafter, all Basques were “fervent Catholics” 
and all united against what even our George Shus- 
ter thought to be “the clutches of a totalitarian 
despotism.” The propaganda was producing its in- 
tended effect. But even then, the “exalted” leaders 
of the new Catholic Republic had to obey the An- 
archists or connive at their atrocities. 

When the army advanced on San Sebastian these 
miscreants drove a crowd of the “hostages” into a 
city square, in front of the city hall, and demanded 
of the “President” that if the city were attacked 
these “sympathizers with Fascism” be placed in 
positions where they would be the first victims. 
From the balcony Aguirre’s answer was what it had 
to be to save himself and “preserve unity”: “You 
will have satisfaction.” 

But there are no such “leaders” at Santander, 
and very few Reds. To the Montafieses all such 
will appear as invaders, aliens to all they love and 
have built up through the ages, as destroyers of 
all they cherish. Though the smallest in territory 
of all the Regions, and the least numerous in popu- 
lation, La Montana has been now for two genera- 
tions at the very apex of Spanish intellectual and 
literary activity. Among the writers of interna- 
tional repute who have put La Montajfia on the liter- 
ary map not only of Spain but of Europe, are 
Pereda, the novelist, Menendez y Pelayo, polygraph 
and greatest European scholar of his generation, 
and my friend, Concha Espina, who should be 
known in this country where Frances Douglas has 
translated two of her novels. Some of her work 
has been edited in the original for use in colleges 
as samples of classical Castilian. 











CATHOLIC NEGROES 
QUESTION CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


A plea for Catholicism in fact as in name 


JOHN T. GILLARD, S.SJ., Ph.D. 











SO, she sent her daughter to a non-Catholic college. 

She is a Catholic mother who had taken to heart 
the caution she had so often heard preached from 
the altar: “Every Catholic child should’ be in a 
Catholic school.” 

She had read the encyclical of Pope Pius XI on 
the Christian Education of Youth which emphasizes 
“the supreme importance of Christian education, 
not merely for each individual, but for families and 
for the whole human society.” She understood, in 
the words of the Holy Father, that “the extent of 
the Church’s mission in the field of education is 
such as to embrace every nation, without excep- 
tion,” and that “it extends over all the faithful, of 
whom she has anxious care as a tender mother.” 

She felt, with the Pope, that it is the duty of 
parents “to make absolutely sure that the educa- 
tion of their children remains under their control in 
keeping with their Christian duty, and above all to 
refuse to send them to those schools in which there 
is danger of imbibing the deadly poison of impiety.” 

Living in a small Pennsylvania town, her daugh- 
ter had attended the local public schools, where she 
was editor of the high-school paper and a leader in 
her classes. The mother felt that upon graduation 
from high school her daughter should have the 
Catholic training which had been denied her locally. 
Application was made to several Catholic colleges 
within reasonable distance of her home. Catalogs 
and application blanks—not to mention assurances 
of welcome—were received from each. But that was 
before she wrote—“I am a colored girl.” 

She might as well have written, “I am a leper.” 

Not content to ignore her application, as did the 
others, two colleges wrote letters in which no pains 
were taken to conceal the resentment felt at the 
temerity of a colored girl even so much as to think 
of entering a Catholic college for white girls. 

The mother appealed to the writer whose in- 
formation consisted of the following facts: 

There is one Catholic college in the United States 
professedly for Negroes—Xavier, in New Orleans, 
La. Aside from the fact that Xavier has no dor- 
mitory accommodations, it would have been un- 
reasonable to demand that a girl should travel over 
1,200 miles to attend a Catholic college when there 
are dozens of them within a hundred miles. 


A Catholic college in Iowa had two colored girls 
in attendance, but this school was out of the ques- 
tion for the same reasons as Xavier. 

A Catholic boarding college in New Jersey had 
two Negro girls enrolled, but the understanding is 
that its duty is fulfilled when it provides for the 
Negroes of the diocese in which it is located. 

In New York City three Catholic colleges will 
accept colored girls, but there are no dormitories. 

In Washington, D. C., there is a Catholic univer- 
sity which accepts Negroes, but only for post- 
graduate work. 

In Chicago, another Catholic university is open 
to Negro girls, but only in the extension courses. 

This was the sum of information on facilities 
available for colored girls seeking a Catholic edu- 
cation. Further inquiry has not added to the sum, 
at least so far as colored girls are concerned (the 
question is not so acute as regards colored boys). 

So, it was with bitterness against a Church which 
legislates in her Canon Law that “... the parents 
. .. have the right and the most serious obligation 
of providing for the Christian education of the chil- 
dren,” (1372) and then permits authorities to ig- 
nore the legislation on the ground of color, that she 
sent her daughter to a non-Catholic college for white 
girls where she was received with no quibbling. 

It does not require the gift of prophecy to say 
that this means the loss of Faith, not only for the 
girl but for the family. 

The case is not isolated; it is of sufficient fre- 
quency to cause priests who are laboring for the 
conversion of America’s 12,000,000 Negroes to won- 
der if there is any sense in bringing into the Church 
converts from the bottom of the pile only to lose 
them from the top of the pile. It must be realized 
that the day is gone when the Negro is willing 
humbly and uncomplainingly to submit to casuis- 
tical discriminations within the Church. The Negro 
is getting educated and pinning us Catholics down 
on points of logic as well as doctrine; he refuses 
to subscribe to any religion which is not super- 
natural enough to be above the color line. 

If consideration be given to the woeful inade- 
quacy of provision made for the higher education 
of Catholic Negroes, there is left no room for 
wonder at the fact that there are no really out- 
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standing Negro leaders of more than local repu- 
tation who are Catholics. There are a goodly num- 
ber who once were Catholics—before they were 
turned away from the doors of Catholic institutions 
of higher learning and forced to take their educa- 
tion from less religious but more tolerant sources. 

In the recent letter of the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation concerning the Negro Missions in the 
United States, note is made of the fact that “the 
education of the Negroes, on account of their so- 
cial condition, has met with many obstacles. Nev- 
ertheless, even among them progress and advance 
are noted more and more, and proof of this is given 
by many of those who already hold positions of 
culture and leadership. The Catholic Church desires 
such progress for all and desires that it be in the 
full light of the Gospel.” 

Special appeal is made in the letter for the par- 
ticipation of colored Catholics in the program of 
Catholic Action. But if Catholic Negroes are to be 
denied the benefits of a thorough Catholic training, 
how can they take their places alongside the great 
ones in high places of leadership? The Holy Father 
noted this in his encyclical on Mexico: 

If Catholic Action cannot neglect the most hum- 
ble and the most needy classes of the laborers, of 
the peasants, of the emigrants, it has in other fields 
no less grave and inescapable duties: among other 
things it must occupy itself solicitously with the 
students who some day will have, as professional 
men and women, a great influence in society and 
will perhaps hold public offices. 

May not the same be said of the Negro student? 

Several years ago the Bishops of the United 
States in A Statement on the Present Crisis called 
attention to the fact that “there is grave and sub- 
tle danger of infection from Communism. Special 
efforts are being made to win the Negroes who are 
victims of injustice. The Communists have world- 
vision.” Would that our Catholic colleges had the 
same world-vision and could see in the millions of 
Negroes in this country a reservoir of potential 
energy which might be theirs for the tapping but 
will be directed against the Church if neglected. 

With Communism bidding strongly for the al- 
legiance of America’s submerged tenth, there is 
crying need for Catholic leadership among the 
Negroes to offset the terrific bombardment of anti- 
Catholic propaganda being hurled against the 
Church. And it is precisely among the upper classes 
of Negroes that Communism would seem to be 
making its most serious threats against the Ameri- 
can form of government. Carter Woodson, a Negro 
scholar of note, wrote: 


The impatient, “highly educated” Negroes say 
that since under the present system of capitalism 
the Negro has no chance to toil upward in the eco- 
nomic sphere, the only hope for bettering his con- 
dition in this respect is through socialism, the over- 
throw of the present economic regime, and the in- 
auguration of popular control of resources and 
agencies which are now being operated for personal 
gain. This thought is gaining ground among Negroes 
in this country, and it is rapidly sweeping them into 
the ranks of what are commonly known as “Com- 
munists.” (Mis-Education of the Negro, p. 43) 


When that Catholic colored mother sent her 
daughter to a non-Catholic college she typified the 
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spirit of the “new” Negro who has sense enough to 
recognize duty but too much pride to scrape his 
knuckles knocking at a door which will not open. 
To force—even negatively—Catholic Negroes to at- 
tend non-Catholic or even non-sectarian schools is 
patently against the mind of the Holy Father and 
Church law, and the “new” Negro knows it. 

Certainly the Holy Father did not exclude the 
Negro from his injunction when, in his encyclical 
on the Christian Education of Youth, he wrote: 

We renew and confirm their declarations [Pius IX 
and Leo XIII], as well as the Sacred Canons in 
which the frequenting of non-Catholic schools, 
whether neutral or mixed, those namely which are 
open to Catholics and non-Catholics alike, is forbid- 
den for Catholic children, and can at most be tol- 
erated, on the approval of the Ordinary alone, under 
determined circumstances of place and time, and 
with special precautions. 

If Pope Pius wishes it well understood and recog- 
nized by all, as he states in the same encyclical, 
“that Catholics, no matter what their nationality, 
in agitating for Catholic schools for their children, 
are not mixing in party politics, but are engaged in 
a religious enterprise demanded by conscience,” one 
may be quite certain that Catholics, no matter what 
their race, in agitating for Catholic schools for their 
children are engaged in a religious enterprise de- 
manded by conscience. 

In view of the difficulties encountered by Catho- 
lic Negroes in trying to conform to the unequivocal 
mind of the Church, one must perforce ask the 
question: “Are Catholic Negroes Catholics?” If 
they are, why does not the Canon Law and the 
Papal encyclical become operative in their regard? 

Or can it be that Catholic colleges are not 
Catholic? 

Be the answer what it may, the quest of many a 
Catholic Negro is for a Catholic college that is 
Catholic in fact as well as in name. 


A NECESSARY CONCLUSION 


THE Catholic Interracial Council of New York, a 
group of Catholic men and women interested in 
furthering just and charitable relations between 
racial groups, organized in May of this year a series 
of committees in twelve leading Catholic colleges 
in order to develop among the students a Catholic 
attitude toward Negroes. 

In a set of resolutions adopted on June 21, the 
Council urged Catholic editors to add to their ap- 
peals on behalf of Catholic colleges during the 
month of August a word to executives, faculties, 
students and parents pointing out the great and 
justified bitterness that is aroused when duly quali- 
fied young Catholic Negroes are turned away from 
Catholic colleges on the ground of color. 

A similar expression was adopted by 200 summer- 
school students and several members of the sum- 
mer-school Faculty at a symposium held on August 
5 under the joint auspices of the Fordham Univer- 
sity Summer School and the Catholic Interracial 
Council. Rev. Dr. Gillard’s article gives the reasons 
for such a stand. J. L. F. 
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CURVES FOR CONSERVATIVES 


MID-AUGUST brings with it an inclination to listen, 
rather than to be talking. I leave the word to a 
learned layman, Dr. Harry McNeill, professor of 
psychology in Fordham University, who has re- 
flected much on conservatives, liberals and radicals. 
He avails himself of the privilege, common to all 
citizens, of determining what these terms mean. 

“The plea for conservatives by Father Gerard J. 
Murphy in a recent issue of AMERICA provokes won- 
der as to whether an equally compellent plea must 
not be made for radicals. We have always been tre- 
mendously impressed by the distribution of biolog- 
ical traits revealed in scientific measurements of 
large groups of individuals. This distribution tends 
to be invariably the same. Most individuals possess 
a given trait to a moderate degree. Immoderate pos- 
sessors, be they under or over endowed, tend to be- 
come less and less numerous as they depart from 
the average. This is immediately clear in the matter 
of stature. Most people hover close to an average 
height. Giants and dwarfs become equally uncom- 
mon as they deviate from medium stature. Repre- 
sented graphically, such distributions of biological 
traits tend to approximate a bell-shaped curve. 
Moreover, they have been discovered so universally, 
_that the name given them is ‘normal distribution.’ 

“But not only in physical measurements of living 
things is this general law verified. It has been 
demonstrated experimentally to hold for many, 
many, psychological traits as well. Now if it is to 
apply in the matter of conservatism-liberalism- 
radicalism, then radicals have a place just as impor- 
tant as conservatives, granted our distribution is to 
approximate ‘normality.’ 

“At one end of our curve we have the conserva- 
tives. These are the ‘realists.’ They want to con- 
serve what is. At the other end are the radicals, who 
are ‘idealists.’ They want to inaugurate what they 
think should be. In the center come the liberals, 
‘normally’ far more numerous than their neighbors 
at either extreme. Liberals are the common-ground 
men. They are analogical conservatives and analog- 
ical radicals—partly the same and partly different. 
They are the great cement of society holding the 
stony conservatives and sandy radicals together. 
But all three elements are essential and in fixed pro- 
portions. Otherwise our curve is ‘skewed,’ which 
means here that the realities involved are askew. 
With an excess of conservatives, the warfare for 
perfection wanes. With a surplus of radicals, all is 
change and confusion. With a superabundance of 
liberals, all is compromise. 

“But this is to consider things more or less static- 
ally, or in view of very large groups. Usually func- 
tional units in society cannot be expected to operate 
at a given moment so ‘normally.’ There is ordinarily 


a seesawing of domination, as is exemplified by the 
succession of political parties to power. Now the 
conservatives are riding high, again it is the radi- 
cals, still again, the liberals. Here once more our 
curve comes in view. If the distribution of succes- 
sive regimes is to be normal, conservatives should 
be in ascendency no more often than radicals, 
whereas liberals should be in sway more often than 
both. 

“Finally, there is the question of the individual 
and the multitudinous positions he must take on the 
problems of life. Actual attempts at measuring con- 
servatism-liberalism-radicalism, we have purposely 
neglected, because of the inherent difficulty of the 
task and the deficiency of the results. However, 
existing indications of science again confirm com- 
mon observation and opinion. A given person can 
be at once or at times conservative, liberal and 
radical. If he is to be normal in a normal course 
of events, some of his attitudes should be conserva- 
tive, others radical, and most of them liberal. Such 
a person will question, as did Gilbert and Sullivan, 
a world into which every child born alive is expected 
to be either a little liberal or else a little conserva- 
tive.” 


This business of listening to others has a prece- 
dent in an unexpected region. Liturgical Arts, in its 
recently issued number for the First Quarter of 
1937, contains some excerpts from a late medieval 
ordinal and customary which gave, among many 
other interesting things, detailed directions as to 
how a Benediction monk should make his sacra- 
mental confession. 

After receiving the confessor’s blessing, he said a 
brief Confiteor in lingua materna: “I schryve me 
and knawes me culpabyll to God all myghty, also to 
our Lady seynt Mary, to seynt Petre also seynt 
Paule, to seynt Benet our holy fadyr, and to all the 
fayre felyschyp of heven, and to you gastely fadyr 
undyr Godde, of all my synnes that is to saye et 
cetera.” 

Absolution from sins and from censures followed 
the confession, then came a unique ceremony. 

“Then the confessor says himself the Confiteor 
in general to the person whom he has confessed. 
And the person who has confessed says: Misereatur 
vestri et cetera, adding Absolutionem if he be a 
priest, and speaking in general.” 

It would be difficult, I believe, to illustrate more 
accurately yet more charmingly the sacred rev- 
erence in which the Church holds the Sacrament 
of Penance than by this practice, inconvenient as it 
must have been by any practical considerations, 
that the one newly schryven of his synnes should 
now be so dear to God that his confessor seeks his 
general absolution as a special blessing. 

JOHN LAFARGE. 
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“LIBERALS” 


ACCORDING to recent dispatches, the so-called 
Loyalist Government in Spain has proclaimed a lib- 
eral policy in religion. These reports parallel others 
appearing of late in the press, announcing that the 
ban on the Catholic Church has been lifted in 
Mexico. 

Both statements are wholly false. Any American 
correspondent, clever enough to earn a cub re- 
porter’s salary, knows that they are false. 

More than a year ago, the Spanish Government 
told the world that it abhorred religious persecu- 
tion. It added, however, that a few restrictive meas- 
ures had been found necessary, but these did not in- 
fringe upon religious liberty. They simply forbade 
“political action” by the Catholic Church. 

But only last week, it was announced from Valen- 
cia that Catholics would now be permitted to have 
their babies baptized by the priest. This is a lifting 
of the ban, but by what stretch of the imagination 
could a baptism have been considered “political 
action’’? 

Catholics will also be permitted to arrange with 
the priest to be married according to the full rite of 
the Church. Hitherto, apparently, a Catholic mar- 
riage has been considered indication of “political 
action.” 

Further, by an excess of splendid liberality, 
priests will be permitted to offer the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass in private houses. But the Mass becomes 
“political action,” however, when offered in a place 
and at a time when Catholics can conveniently ful- 
fil their obligation of assisting at the Sacrifice on 
Sundays and holy days. 

Religious “liberty” of this same type is also 
dawning in Mexico. Any priest may offer the Holy 
Sacrifice in private and without fear of jail, pro- 
vided that he has enough money to bribe the local 
officials. The old Communistic hatred of the Church 
and of every movement to teach man his duties to 
God is still entrenched in Mexico. Even within the 
last few weeks it has manifested itself by violent 
attacks upon Catholics congregated for religious 
exercises. In practice, however, in many parts of 
Mexico, the persecuting laws are now used as a 
means of collecting bribes. If this is religious liberty, 
Nero was a wise and amiable constitutional ruler. 

The press still keeps up its attempt to show that 
the Governments in Spain and Mexico have nothing 
more at heart than to establish systems of political 
and religious liberty, modeled on the principles of 
the Federal Constitution. But even more offensive 
than the daily press are such publications as the 
Nation and the New Republic which with frantic 
energy defend liberal principles, except when the 
Catholic Church and her mission are in question. 

Precisely why the American press rejects truth 
and popularizes falsehood in its reports from Spain 
and Mexico is not clear, although we might hazard 
a guess. But Catholics will do well to discount any 
story in an American journal professing to deal with 
Catholic interests in either of these afflicted coun- 
tries. 
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BILLIONS ON A GUESS 


WE are to have a census of the unemployed—per- 
haps. Although we do not know how many there 
are, and have never known, Congress has blithely 
handed over $8,000,000,000 for their relief in three 
years. As our blunt friend, Hugh Johnson has ex- 
pressed it, Congress has spent eight billions “on a 
guess.”” But General Johnson does not put much 
faith in any census in which Harry Hopkins, along 
with Secretaries Roper and Perkins, has a finger. 
Nor do we. Any of them can make figures lie down 
and die, or roll over and bark. Perhaps with a 
census, we also need an investigation. 


RELIGION OR A POL 


NOT long ago, J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, wrote that the 
country’s crime bill was about $28,500 per min- 
ute. Continuing his picturesque statistics, Mr. 
Hoover said that the crime record for 1936 
listed 1,333,626 major crimes, including 13,242 
murders. No other country can equal us in the 
production of a felony every twenty-four sec- 
onds, and a murder every forty minutes. 

Mr. Hoover’s figures are doubtless correct, 
but they merely present in striking form the 
somber truth long known to criminologists. Of 
all the peoples in the world, we Americans are 
the most lawless and criminal. About one in 
every five of our major crimes is committed by 
someone under twenty-one years of age. Appar- 
ently a nation-wide system of primary and sec- 
ondary schools which annually costs us billions 
of dollars, does not succeed in providing us with 
a generation of orderly, law-abiding young 
people. After a century of secularized education, 
the United States is unrivalled as a field of 
crime. 

Turning from the past, we may ask what are 
the prospects for the future. One fact stands out 
as a fundamental cause of our unhappy pre- 
eminence in crime. Of every five American chil- 
dren, only one is receiving what can be deemed 
an adequate training in religion and in a moral 
law based upon religion. 

The pertinence of this fact is evident. Religion 
may be regarded as a supernatural power which 
enables man to rise above his passions and his 
disorderly inclinations, and to rule his life in a 
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CAREER SERVICE 


THE fate of the President’s plans for re-organizing 
the Departments and bureaus is still a matter for 
speculation. But we know what the fate of the civil- 
service system will be if they retain the clause 
which exempts from open competitive examination 
all “policy-making” appointees. The phrase is as- 
suredly vague, but in its present form it means any 
appointee whom the President wishes to designate 
by that title. In that case, career service for the 
Government becomes sheer mockery. No man 
worth having will take it up, if he knows that 
promotion depends upon political favor. 


- A POLICEMAN’S CLUB 


manner which benefits both himself and his 
fellows. It may also be considered as a purely 
natural agency which, reduced to some organ- 
ized form, promotes peace and order in the 
state. Politicians have generally discussed the 
value of religion only in this sense. It is not 
likely that Napoleon, to quote but one, was 
moved by any love of supernatural religion 
when he made it possible for the Church again 
to take up her mission in France. In his view, 
religion was a stabilizing force of incalculable 
value but nothing more. Washington proposed a 
higher view when he wrote in the Farewell Ad- 
dress that the “mere politician equally with the 
pious man ought to respect and cherish” re- 
ligion and morality, and added: “Let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion.” 

We have indulged that supposition for more 
than a century. The result, as Washington fore- 
saw, is weakening of moral fibre among our 
people, contempt for the rightful authority of 
the state, and, in some communities, a periodical 
breakdown of government. 

We hope that Mr. Hoover will succeed in 
gathering together his band of reputable citi- 
zens who are “determined that the law shall be 
enforced.” A little law-enforcement, particularly 
against murderers, would probably act as a salu- 
tary deterrent. But when we have brought up a 
generation taught to choose the right and to re- 
ject the wrong, on religious motives, we shall 
have more peace and order in our communities 
than can be assured by the policeman’s club. 
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FEDERAL SCHOOL CONTROL 


THE growth of Federal control of education within 
the States has often been discussed in these pages. 
The old Smith-Towner bill of 1918 was persistently 
rejected by Congress, but as if to salve its con- 
science, wounded by the attacks of the old Smith- 
Townerites and their successors, Congress has 
passed grant after grant affecting education in the 
States. While somewhat restricted in scope, these 
grants uniformly affirm the principle that Congress 
has a responsibility for local education. 

On August 10, the President wrote that he had 
“with much reluctance” signed a bill which appro- 
priates more than $14,000,000 for vocational educa- 
tion. As his message is studied, the reason for the 
President’s reluctance becomes crystal clear. Con- 
gress has appropriated this huge sum to promote 
an activity of which it knows little or nothing, ex- 
cept, to quote the President, that it is “already 
suffering from poorly-equipped teachers.” 

This would seem to be an entirely sufficient 
reason for withholding the appropriation. The coun- 
try is groaning under a debt that approaches forty 
billion dollars, and for several years the Govern- 
ment has been spending at least two dollars for 
every dollar of its revenue. Experts are examining 
every field of human activity, searching for some- 
thing that can be taxed, or that can bear a higher 
tax. Why, then, does Congress appropriate for the 
support of a project which, as the President admits, 
is still of doubtful value? 

The President does not leave us without an an- 
swer. These and similar appropriations granted in 
the last decade and a half have been extorted by 
pressure groups, or, in the words of the President, 
“by an active lobby of vocational teachers, super- 
visors, and administrative officers in the field of 
vocational education who are interested in the 
emoluments paid in part by Federal funds.” 

The President’s message gives a number of ex- 
cellent reasons why this bill should have been 
vetoed. Instead, the President signed it, contenting 
himself with the hope that the various committees 
now studying vocational education would soon jus- 
tify a work on which we have already expended 
hundreds of millions. “I would be subject to cen- 
sure,” writes the President, “if any of the $14,483,- 
000 appropriation were spent inefficiently or in- 
advisedly,” and he hopes that “as much of the total 
sum shall be expended as can properly and usefully 
be spent—no more and no less.” This is a good deal 
like turning the lamb over to the wolf with the re- 
quest and the hope that hereafter the mercies of the 
wolf would be exercised “properly and usefully.” 

As we wrote in January, 1936, the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Triple A case imposes a new 
duty of restraint upon Congress. For weal or for 
woe, the Supreme Court in that and in subsequent 
rulings has established the Hamiltonian theory of 
the implied powers of the Federal Government. 
Hereafter, the Federal Government may, should 
Congress so decree, establish a system of “aiding”’ 
the local schools under conditions which transfer 
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their control from the local communities to Wash- 
ington. Provided that the appropriation is made for 
what Congress deems “the general welfare,” and is 
used without discrimination against any State, the 
action of Congress remains within the letter of the 
Constitution. Congress may appropriate as it sees 
fit, and the Supreme Court is impotent to save us 
from the effects of Congressional folly. 

It must not be forgotten that it does not fall 
within the province of the Supreme Court to review 
the wisdom of Congressional enactments. As long 
as a Federal law remains at least within the letter 
of the Constitution, the Supreme Court will not 
touch it. But since there is a vast difference, despite 
the argument of Senator Logan set forth in the 
debates on the Supreme Court, between the letter of 
the Constitution and its spirit or purpose, an act 
which a political majority in Congress approves 
may in fact destroy the balance of power which the 
Constitution creates, and by consequence impede 
rather than promote the general welfare. 

From the outset, the local schools have been free 
from all Federal control. The right to found, main- 
tain, authorize and control education within their 
several jurisdictions, has been jealously vindicated 
by the States. But under the Hamiltonian theory of 
implied powers, Congress may now appropriate for 
the local schools, and set conditions which will bring 
them under the authority of a political lobby in 
’ Washington. The act would not transgress the letter 
of the Constitution, but who can say that in practice 
it would not destroy a right which the people of the 
State should retain? 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 


WITH the address at Blue Ridge of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor, Edward F. McGrady, as reported by 
the Associated Press, we find ourselves in sympa- 
thetic agreement. He is quite right in attributing 
many of our current industrial ills to “unenlight- 
ened” employers. There can be no doubt that collec- 
tive bargaining will fail as long as employers look 
on labor’s representatives “as mere agitators.” 

At the same time, we feel that Mr. McGrady’s 
advice to the unions is badly needed. We can make 
allowance for labor representatives who for the first 
time in their lives are invited to confer with em- 
ployers. Labor is properly conscious of many 
wrongs, and power suddenly acquired is apt to un- 
balance the judicial poise of even the strongest. 
Furthermore, some of these representatives have 
been badly advised. 

But organized labor must learn that its strongest 
appeal to the public will be found in its adherence 
to orderly methods of adjusting differences and in 
its fidelity to its contracts. Labor, as Mr. McGrady 
well said, must build up discipline in its ranks, 
“observe at all times the sacredness of contracts, 
and do its part to promote industrial efficiency.” 

Should organized labor fail to heed this advice, 
we greatly fear that the unions will be disciplined 
by the rude force of the law. That would mean, 
very probably, control by partisan politics, and ulti- 
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mate ruin for the union. Yet the union is needed to- 
day more than ever. 


GOD CARES FOR US 


WOULD life be worth living, if there were no God? 
The question is aimless, for God does exist, and 
necessarily. But life is truly not worth much in 
terms of content and happiness until we realize that 
God exists, that He is our Father, that He loves us, 
that He will care for us. 

These are truths that all Catholics admit. But we 
should be better Catholics, and happier children of 
God, were our assent to them real as well as no- 
tional, practical as well as abstract. 

We can think of God as an Infinite Being, con- 
templating throughout eternity His infinite per- 
fections, and we shall not be in error. But we do 
not exhaust our notions of Him, all of them at best 
inadequate, by thinking of Him only as infinite. We 
Catholics know very many things about God. Sup- 
posing that we are fairly well instructed, the sum 
of all that we know is not inconsiderable. But for 
many of us our knowledge is like the knowledge 
which a student of the violin, for instance, might 
gain from books, or from the lectures of an in- 
structor. Unless he takes up his instrument and 
practices what he has learned, he will never become 
a violinist. Perhaps we do think about God from 
time to time, but we do not try to make, or do not 
know how to make, what we think a force in our 
lives. 

Tomorrow’s Gospel (Saint Matthew, vi, 24—33) 
is a beautiful sermon preached by Our Lord about 
the loving care of God our Father for all who trust 
Him. God is truly our Father, and the love, kindly, 
provident, long-suffering, of the most loving of 
human fathers, is but a faint reflection of the love 
He has for us. The little child looks to his father, 
and considers him the very personification of power 
and goodness. He is sure, although he does not 
reason about the matter, that his father will take 
care of him. We must become like little children in 
looking upon God as our Father. To our confidence 
in Him there must be no limits. 

That is the consoling truth which Our Lord 
wishes us to learn from tomorrow’s Gospel. He tells 
us how God cares for the birds of the air, for the 
lilies of the field, and if He cares for them, “how 
much more” will He care for us “of much more 
value than they.”” When we put aside all vain fears, 
all weakening anxieties, and “seek first the king- 
dom of God and his justice,” whatever we need will 
be “‘added” to us. 

In the gibe of the atheist, this complete trust in 
God our Father is styled “the opiate of religion.” 
But trust in God is no deadening drug. It is the 
strong pulsating force which quickens energy, stirs 
to action, sustains us in trial, and urges us with 
steady insistence to help others to bear their bur- 
dens. That is what the Saints, those experts in re- 
ligion, have always found it. With trust in God fill- 
ing our hearts, we can face life and its trials un- 
afraid. For we know that God will take care of us. 
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HOME FRONT. Asking an $18-a-week minimum 
wage the silk and rayon workers affiliated with 
C.I.0. went on strike in the Middle Atlantic States. 
In New England the union scale is employed hence 
those mills were not affected by the general strike. 
Violence and picketing were held to a minimum, and 
according to officers the strike has been one hun- 
Gred per cent effective. Many employers, tired of 
cut-throat competition, were in sympathy with the 
strikers. . . . United Automobile Workers again at- 
tempted to distribute handbills near the Ford plant 
at River Rouge. State police were on hand as ob- 
servers. . . . A truce between U.A.W. and the 
Chrysler Corporation sent 20,000 back to work at 
Plymouth-producing plants. . . . Two vacant ecclesi- 
astical posts were filled by the appointment of the 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Duane G. Hunt to the bishopric of 
Salt Lake City, and that of the Rt. Rev. Mgr. George 
J. Rehring as new Auxiliary Bishop of Cincinnati. 
... New Jersey was penalized $250,000 for violating 
the Hayden-Cartwright Act by diverting motor ve- 
hicle revenues from highway purposes. This was the 
first penalty ever imposed, but two other States 
were notified to explain and justify use of funds... . 
Wisconsin Labor Relations Board ruled that it has 
jurisdiction over employers in that State engaged 
in interstate commerce. . . . The sidewalks of New 
York were the scene of more than ordinary noise 
when striking employes of a chain of Automats 
staged a demonstration on busy Broadway, Times 
Square and elsewhere. Later in the week the 
brotherhood of teamsters teamed up with the 
strikers to fight the Automats. 


THE GOVERNMENT. The Senate passed the Wag- 
ner-Steagall Housing Bill providing a $700,000,000 
program for low-cost housing and slum clearance. 
One amendment attached to the bill restricts the 
cost of housing to $4,000 a family unit.... A new 
commercial pact between the United States and 
Soviet Russia was proclaimed by President Roose- 
velt. For the first time the United States extends 
most-favored nation treatment to Russia. A spokes- 
man for the Pennsylvania hard-coal producers said 
the new pact would mean a heavy loss of wages to 
the anthracite miners of America. . . . August 7, 
the Senate voted a census of unemployment to be 
taken by April 1, 1938. . . . The State Department 
announced that thirty-seven nations agreed with 
Secretary Hull’s peace plea of July 16. Hungary and 
Bulgaria denounced the World War peace treaties. 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Rumania, Spain, China 
failed to reply. . . . The Senate passed a bill which 
forbids picketing of embassies and legations of 
foreign nations. ... Senate Democrats gave a special 
harmony dinner in honor of the new majority 
leader, Senator Barkley. President Roosevelt de- 


clined to attend. . . . The Labor Committee of the 
House recommended the Wages-and-Hours Bill for 
passage, with fifty-nine suggested modifications. 
The Committee approved the goal of the bill to bring 
minimum wages throughout the country to forty 
cents an hour for a week of forty hours. . . . Presi- 
dent Roosevelt reiterated his refusal to sanction a 
renewal of commodity loans to protect farmers 
against price declines unless crop control legisla- 
tion was passed. Bumper crops of wheat, corn and 
oats, greater than the estimates, were reported. A 
15,593,000-bale-cotton-crop forecast, the largest 
in six years, brought a concerted demand from cot- 
ton-State Senators and Representatives that the 
Federal Government renew its commodity loan pro- 
gram. The Cotton State bloc sought to force the 
President to change his stand. An agricultural sub- 
committee sought to have it made mandatory for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to extend loans 
on the five major farm products. In the House, 
Cotton State representatives on the Rules Commit- 
tee blocked consideration of the Wages-and-Hours 
Bill on the House floor, threatened to continue their 
tactics until the cotton-loan program was resumed. 
Chairman Marvin Jones of the House Agriculture 
Committee made an attack on the President’s atti- 
tude, received an ovation. . .. August 10 the special 
House Committee on Governmental Reorganization 
voted to recommend for passage a bill giving Presi- 
dent Roosevelt broad powers for two years to 
abolish, consolidate or readjust the regular depart- 
ments, but removing from his reach the quasi- 
judicial agencies. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the General Accounting Office 
were among the agencies specifically exempted. The 
recommended bill would also set up a department 
of public welfare. Indications were that the Senate 
preferred not to act on the reorganization program 
at this session. . . . Despite President Roosevelt’s 
veto ultimatum, the House passed the Sugar Con- 
trol bill. . .. The compromise Court bill stripped of 
its Supreme Court provisions was passed by the 
Senate, August 7. It provides for reforms in the 
lower courts. .. . An eight-point plan with forty- 
seven suggested methods of preventing tax evasions 
was submitted to Congress. 


GERMANY. Owners of unexploited ore fields were 
told their claims have passed into possession of a 
new Reich iron company... . Trial of Rev. Martin 
Niemoeller, Protestant oppositional leader, was 
postponed when the Reich Church Ministry met de- 
feat through acquittal of Rev. Dibelius, accused of 
misrepresenting Church Minister Kerr]. 115 Nie- 
moeller sympathizers were arrested for parading 
but were later released. .. . Father Hugo, a Capu- 
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chin of Bavaria, was senteneced to two months 
imprisonment for having criticized a Nazi organiza- 
tion. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Werner von Crome, Berlin news 
writer, and two other German correspondents were 
told by the British Home Office that they were no 
longer allowed to remain in the country. . . . To help 
recruiting, pensions were offered to British soldiers. 
... The World Zionist Congress meeting at Zurich 
approved by 300 to 158 discussing with British au- 
thorities terms of proposed partition of Palestine. 
. . . Rabbi S. S. Wise of New York opposed every 
plan that might seem to favor partition. 


SPAIN. Unidentified planes bombed and sprayed 
with machine-gun bullets the French steamer 
Djebel Amour, the British freighter Corporal, and 
the Italian freighter Mongioia. London, in a formal 
protest, ascribed the outrage to the Nationalists 
while the Italian protest to the non-intervention 
committee said it was the work of Valencia planes. 
Burgos also laid it to the charge of Loyalist planes 
disguised with the markings of the St. Andrew’s 
cross. .. . The Nationalist drive in Teruel, repulsing 
two counter-attacks, rolled toward Salvacanete, an 
important center astride the Cuenca-Teruel high- 
way, which would furnish an excellent base from 
which to cut the Madrid-Valencia life-line. Catalan 
troops took to the wars again and attacked around 
Huesca, while Nationalists hammered at Villanueva 
de la Cafiada, west of Madrid. Asturian miners and 
militiamen attacked around Oviedo, only to lose 
half their forces in a withering machine gun fire, 
according to Nationalist sources. An uncensored 
dispatch revealed that the body of Andrés Nin, 
founder of the P.O.U.M., former Trotskyite, who led 
the Barcelona outbreak in May and was imprisoned 
in mid-June, had been found a month ago in the out- 
skirts of Madrid. Ousted Largo Caballero was re- 
ported as planning to stump the country in defense 
of his record against the Negrin Government. Since 
he is backed by the Anarchists and the P.O.U.M., 
the Negrin Government faces a severe crisis. Cab- 
allero declared that he “cannot approve of the 
erroneous military policy and the discriminating 
social attitude of the present Government.” 


JAPAN-CHINA. Chinese cooperation against Com- 
munism is, according to Foreign Minister Hirota, 
a fundamental principle of Japan’s policy on China. 
. . . Fear of insufficient defense against swarming 
Chinese forces prompted Japanese officials to order 
all their nationals withdrawn from Hankow and to 
abandon temporarily the Japanese concession in 
that city. . . . Japanese troops took formal posses- 
sion of Peiping on August 8, while Chinese crowds 
watched entry passively. Here and at Tientsin com- 
munication facilities with the outside world were 
cut off. . . . The Japanese Ambassador arrived in 
Shanghai to initiate negotiations for a Sino-Jap- 
anese settlement. The door to peace was still slight- 
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ly ajar. But Tokyo reported dispatches quoting 
Nanking National Defense Council position as 
“nation-wide organization of resistance against 
Japan on the basis of sustained war.” . . . Japan’s 
war machine was estimated at 45,000 in North 
China. . . . Japanese artillery set fire to Nankow, 
where Chinese troops had been concentrating. 


Russia. A commercial agreement with the Soviet 
Government was concluded by the United States on 
August. 6. Soviet anthracite was exempted from 
the excise tax of $2 per ton. Soviet authorities re- 
joiced, welcoming closer tie to America through 
recognition of Russia as a market for American 
manufactured goods. . . . Headed by Samuel Carp, 
an American citizen, brother-in-law of the Russian 
premier, V. M. Molotov, a corporation was formed 
in New York City to engineer construction of Soviet 
battleships in the United States. ... A wreck on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway resulted in the execution 
of seventy-two more Russians. . . . Tro wreck- 
ers, enemies of the people and double dealers, were 
blamed for the fact that fastidious Soviet women 
were dressed like domestic servants in other coun- 
tries. 


FRANCE. Paris informed the British Foreign Office 
that the Palestine Partition Plan cannot be put into 
effect without French consent, and insisted that the 
final decision on the Mandate rests with the League. 
A revolt of Mohammedan Kurds in Syria brought 
out squadrons of French bombers and three motor- 
ized infantry units. The money market remained 
stable with the new fund of 7,000,000,000 francs. 


FOOTNOTES. The projected lease by the United 
States of six destroyers to Brazil was denounced in 
leading newspapers of Argentina. . . . The breaking 
up of great estates continued in Mexico. . . . August 
7, one year after his coup d’état which converted 
Greece into a military dictatorship, Premier John 
Metaxas was still firmly in power. . . . In Siam, the 
Cabinet and the Regency Council resigned following 
charges that a portion of eleven-year-old King 
Ananda’s lands had been sold for the benefit of 
politicians. A week later, the same Premier, Colonel 
Pholphayuha, was reappointed. Reappointment of 
the same Cabinet was expected. . . . In Ecuador, a 
proposed new Constitution was placed before the 
Constitutional Convention, August 10. The proposed 
Constitution provides for election of President by a 
special assembly, instead of by popular vote. .. . In 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, Premier Milan Stoyadino- 
vitch and eight members of the Cabinet together 
with members of Parliament were denied all Ortho- 
dox church rites pending ecclesiastical trial, because 
they supported the proposed concordat with the 
Vatican. .. . El Salvador became the seventh Latin- 
American country to serve notice of withdrawal 
from the League of Nations. Brazil, Costa Rica, 
Paraguay, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua pre- 
ceded her. 
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STREET PULPIT 


EDITOR: I read the article under Comment regard- 
ing street missions. I quite agree. But, why not 
more Catholic Action and less Catholic talk? 

Perhaps the Church does not approve of the idea 
for cities like New York, but it is a good one never- 
theless. 

Father Gillis writes that we, namely the priests, 
will have to come down from somewhere and stop 
peeping through sacristy doors. He must have some- 
thing like street missions in mind. 

I live in what is considered a well-organized parish 
where the congregation crowds every service. In 
addition to a mission we have a half dozen novenas 
yearly all of which are well attended. 

Father Gillis says again we are merely saving the 
saved. The very ones who need these things the 
most are not present. Do not ask me why. It may 
be that these persons cannot go without the beer 
and liquor for a half hour or more, while services 
are going on. What is to be done about bringing 
these unfortunate people back to the Church? 

I am sure that a new interest could be awakened 
in them if they could have the word of God brought 
to them. They will not go to church to hear it. 

The Society of Jesus is a large organization and 
should be in a position to perform wonders in this 
line of work. 

No Address. 


CORRECTION 


EDITOR: In a recent letter to your columns a 
clergyman explained the Pious Union in Honor of 
the Holy Ghost and remarked: “There is no center 
located in the United States.” 

But a confraternity was erected at Holy Ghost 
Apostolic College, Cornwells Heights, Pa., in 1912, 
and this was later raised to the dignity of an arch- 
confraternity. It is the center of the association in 
the United States, and numerous confraternities are 
aggregated to it. 

Cornwells Heights, Pa. 

Rev. P. J. BRENNAN, C.S.SP. 


National Director 


PORTUGAL UP 


EDITOR: The Brooklyn Tablet (August 7) reprints 
from the New York Sun (July 31) a most informa- 
tive and sympathetic article on Salazar of Portugal 
by Gault MacGowan. One statement occurs, how- 
ever, that may prove somewhat misleading. Mr. 
MacGowan writes: “Since 1933 Portugal has been a 
totalitarian state, but a more democratic one than 
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either Italy or Germany. The policy of ruthless ex- 
termination of foes of the regime has not been car- 
ried on as effectively as in Germany or Italy.” 

I do not wish to criticize an admirable article but 
it is hardly accurate to call the regime of Salazar 
“totalitarian.” Salazar is not “Fascist,” in the usual 
and popular sense of that much-abused term. The 
great Portuguese leader rejects the label. He has 
declared: “Fascism tends towards Caesaro-pagan- 
ism”; “We do not assert the omnipotence of the 
state’’; “The totalitarian state is essentially pagan”’; 
“Our Constitution imposes on the state the obliga- 
tion to respect the natural rights of individuals, 
families and groups”; “It recognizes the Catholic 
Church, and leaves to it the spiritual care of the 
people”; “We assure religious freedom and protect 
parental rights with regard to education.” 

To quote again: “Portugal is a national and 
authoritative state.” “Planned national economy” 
has supplanted social chaos. There is no terrorism 
or liquidation of opponents in Portugal. There is a 
National Assembly chosen by direct suffrage. True, 
it must follow the guidance of the Corporative 
Chamber. The old parliamentary regime, which was 
a mere “racket” in Portugal, has been abolished. 
Within certain limits the press is free to criticize 
the regime. Of course Communistic and Syndicalis- 
tic propaganda is repressed. 

Cardinal Cerejeira, Patriarch of Lisbon, has de- 
clared: “There is a spiritual renaissance in Portugal. 
The Constitution guarantees the freedom of the 
Church, of the family and of education. . . . The 
Portuguese people are happy.” 

The regime of Salazar deserves the study of Cath- 
olics the world over. He has erected a Christian 
Corporative State in Portugal after a century and 
more of political corruption and economic futility. 
He has revealed the via media between laissez-faire 
and Socialism. We should note that Salazar, rather 
than Hitler or other dictators, is the real working 
model for Franco, Robles and other Catholic lead- 
ers in Spain. 

Woodstock, Md. LAURENCE KENT PATTERSON. 


FREE-WILL UNIONS 


EDITOR: In recent years I have followed with con- 
siderable interest the various articles in AMERICA 
with reference to “the fight to establish the prin- 
ciple or the right to bargain collectively.”” Now this 
may be a worthy cause, although I must state that 
labor leaders generally and particularly have not a 
greater fund of virtue than the average employer. 
The purpose of this writing is to ask you why it 
is that there is little said about the frightful condi- 
tion which exists today in Philadelphia. Does your 
idea of collective bargaining mean that a human be- 
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ing must be denied ali mght to bargain or work, no 
matter what kind of bargain, nor how much better 
it would be for him to bargain individually and must 
first submit himself body and soul and family to 
what they call a “Union”? And must he either join 
a Union, be it C.I.0., A.F. of L., or any other alpha- 
betical collection that politicians may devise, or be 
denied the right to do what he must do according 
to his human nature, i.e., work, if he is to live? 

Communism has recently been very aptly de- 
scribed by Msgr. Fulton Sheen, as “a system which 
by its very nature prohibits a human being from 
doing, not only what he would do, but what he 
must do.” Unionism of 1937 has gone even further 
than this. It has been said right here in Philadelphia 
that men or women cannot do what they would 
do and indeed must do, but they must do what the 
collective bargainers say that they may do. 

The condition under which men and women well- 
born and bred are being subjected today, who by 
force of circumstances are compelled to earn their 
living, is horrible, if they happen to come under any 
establishments which these Unions have decided to 
raid and plunder. It cannot be that you consider for 
one moment that the working out of the principle 
which you have sought to establish in any such 
manner as has been accomplished could benefit any- 
one, either employer or employe, or that it would 
in the slightest degree further the cause of the labor 
or working class in these United States or elsewhere. 

A man is not compelled to join a Church; then 
why try to compel him to join a Union? If he wishes 
to join, well and good; but he must not be compelled 
to join. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


BELLOC PAYS DEBT 


EDITOR: A devoted client finds it difficult to for- 
give you for failing to add a footnote to Mr. Belloc’s 
article on the Little Flower. She was indeed en- 
shrined very early in his household and it was a pity 
you allowed yourself to pass unnoticed one of the 
most charming hagiographical incidents known to 
Christian man. I refer to her miraculous cure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Belloc’s pet pony. 

No woman of letters, and such she was, ever be- 
stowed a more touching mark of friendship upon 
another; one which reminds us, incidently, that 
among the many gifts God allowed her to bestow 
upon the Spouse of Christ Mr. Belloc’s literary out- 
put was not the least. 

Pontiac, Mich. 


POINT AT ISSUE 


EDITOR: How anyone could miss so obvious a point 
as Father Feeney’s in his portrayal of “Dad” is 
quite beyond our general comprehension. Yet Geo. 
W. Constable (July 24) manages to miss this point 
exactly. 

So Father Feeney’s article, after all, was a cru- 
sade against comfort and bridge and philanthropy 
and social etiquette—and not, as we had believed, a 


M. I. W. 


J. H. FRASCH 
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little inroad into the futility of living and working 
and playing and doing things without ever really 
knowing God or giving half a hang about His in- 
evitable existence? 

We could lay the blame for “Dad’s”’ ridiculousness 
entirely on Father Feeney’s love for satiric delights 
—but only if we politely overlook the fact that 
“Dad’s” activities are pointless and tragic and ri- 
diculous only because they are used as a sort of 
poor substitute for God. 

Let’s just try to deify “comfort, health, and 
sport”; then compare them to God as an ultimate 
end, and we’ll know the meaning of Father Feeney’s 
word “tragic.” 

“Dad’s” eggs may look golden—but let’s look just 
a little closer and we’ll find they tarnish much too 
soon. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


EDITOR: That was a good strong editorial in your 
issue of August 7, Civil Service and Loot. It is re- 
freshing that we have some “plain talk” on the 
merit system issue. 

It is apparent that we will get nowhere except 
by making the public realize the seriousness of the 
civil service situation. 

New York, N. Y. 


CESIRA PIEROTTI. 


H. ELIoT KAPLAN, 
National Civil Service 
Reform League. 


CHECKING THE DIFFERENCE 


EDITOR: I read Gerard J. Murphy’s article on 
World Conference at Oxford with interest. Unfor- 
tunately there are misunderstandings—which is to 
be expected. I noted the following: 

The Meeting at Oxford was not the successor of 
the Stockholm Ecumenical Conference. It wes sum- 
moned by the Universal Christian Council, a non- 
elective hang-over from the Stockholm Conference, 
it is true, but its object was to bring the “Faith and 
Order” group into line with the “Life and Work” 
group. The Stockholm Conference was Pan-Protes- 
tant. At Oxford there was less insistence on this. 

There is a misunderstanding of the distinction 
between two groups of Reunionists who originally 
had nothing to do with each other. This misunder- 
standing is shown by the unfortunate use of the 
term “Life and Works” instead of “Life and Work.” 

The two groups were quite distinct, “Life and 
Work” and “Faith and Order.” The one had a 
Lutheran origin, the other an Episcopal origin. The 
latter group is to meet at Edinburgh in the near 


In the reporting of the meetings the most strik- 
ing event is left out! It was the protest of the Ger- 
man delegates (i.e. the Free Church and Old Catho- 
lics) against “the vigorous message expressing 
sympathy with the German Churches.” These Ger- 
man delegates were actually at the Conference and 
so were the representatives of the “Old Catholics.” 

Philadelphia, Pa. RT. REv. EpwarpD HAWKS 
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POETS MAY DRINK 


FROM THEOLOGICAL SPRINGS 


GERARD J. MURPHY, S.J. 








WITH MAGISTERIAL abandon, attempts have 
been made to fix the limits of a Catholic poem, and 
even to prescribe the cut of the Catholic poet’s hair. 
I am not so brash as to order a new Catholic novel 
or epic according to a theological blueprint. I am 
rather attempting to show the great lines along 
which Faith and the Redemption have opened up 
new vistas of beauty and truth to the Christian 
artist or poet who has the insight, and the humility, 
to exploit them. 

On a level of pure philosophy the Christian poet 
or writer views the visible world and man, its vocal 
apex, for the beauty inherent in them; and vaguely 
and obscurely recognizes them for traces and 
vestiges of an Invisible God. Thus far in a world 
of pure nature. If we take our historic world as 
mapped out by God, marred by man, and restored 
by Christ, we find it enriched with new meanings, 
new values, new symbolism for the artist to pene- 
trate and express. First man’s own being takes on 
new worth, and so new poetic import. His goal is 
now intimate union with the Trinity, not the union 
of abstract knowledge. His destiny is to know by 
Being and not by symbols; he will possess the sub- 
stance and no longer be limited to the shadows of 
Infinite Perfection. 

This plan, spoiled through the primal sin of 
Adam, is reestablished through the Redeeming 
Death of Christ in a still more wonderful fashion. 
Man becomes a son of God by being incorporated 
into the Son of God. To use an expression of Saint 
Paul in one of its root meanings, in the new Dis- 
pensation men are glued to Christ. 

All of man’s most sacred and vital relations are 
likewise transformed in the new economy. Friend- 
ship, the love of man for his fellow-man, has often 
furnished the theme of excellent literary work. In 
the Christian scheme it takes on new meaning and 
depth, as it becomes the love of-man for man in 
Christ and through Christ. The love of man for 
woman and woman for man, which has been the 
subject-matter, according to one estimate, of three 
quarters of the verse written in the last four cen- 
turies, is newly rooted, and given back to the artist 
not based alone on fortuitous agreements of mind 


and body, but on the surpassing love of Christ for 
His Church. Francis Thompson has worked this 
subject again and again to good advantage, as in his 
Love in Dian’s Lap and The After Woman, and 
Coventry Patmore made it the rock of his whole 
poetic theory as well as the mainspring of his in- 
spiration. 

In his essay, Love and Belief, Karl Adam con- 
tends that without faith true love is impossible. 
Without belief in something infinite transcending 
all his human strength and powers, man is no long- 
er capable of a love in which he seeks to spend him- 
self completely for the beloved. If there is outside 
of him nothing superior to his own self, command- 
ing his absolute allegiance, logically he can love 
another only to gratify his own pleasure. Love is 
not devotion but appetite. This apparent paradox 
receives abundant confirmation in the pages of lit- 
erature. Love in the pagan poets was essentially 
egotistic and self-regarding, and no flight of Catul- 
lus or Sappho can take us away from the earth- 
bound character of the passion. Plato, the ancient 
anatomist of love, escaped from the limiting con- 
fines of pagan egotism only by basing it upon 
an absolute and unchanging Idea that was removed 
from the arena of sense and change. 

That real love cannot subsist together with ag- 
nosticism is confirmed by the convert-poet Joérgen- 
sen out of his own bitter experience: 

. and that is my only excuse; that no one had 
spoken to me of love. At the end of the nineteenth 
century in Denmark such a state of spiritual ignor- 
ance had been reached that no one knew what love 
was. In spite of all our psychology we had forgotten 
what the Middle Ages knew—the true teaching about 
humanity. When the marriage of my youth, and its 
happiness, suffered shipwreck, it was because I was 
ignorant about the true conditions of love... . 

I did not know that love can go two ways, outward 
and inward. 

I did not know that the will goes outward in the 
love of the creatures of the world, of the flesh, in 
selfishness, in the love of pleasure. 

I did not know that the will inclines inward in the 
love of one’s fellow-man, in self-renunciation, in self- 
sacrifice, in self-denial—in the love of God Who is 


the fulfilment of all duties. 
I did not know that the two ways, outwards and 
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inwards, lead to two opposite worlds, that egotism 

leads to unrest, hate, passion, ceaseless yearning and 

desire, and that the other love, which is the true one, 
leads into a land of peace, light, joy. 
I did not know this, but I was to learn. 

The Incarnation likewise gives new meaning, 
and so, fresh artistic import to the ever-present 
burden of suffering and evil. Pain broods over all 
great literature as it does over life. The problem 
of evil is the fertile soil whence springs tragedy, 
and it has left its restless mark in the literature of 
almost every age. It finds its resolution, insofar as 
it can be resolved on this earth, in the pain of the 
Cross; to that pain Francis Thompson could return 
again and again, where Shelley, in many respects a 
kindred temperament, was reduced to blasphemous 
ranting. 

Finally, the whole of creation is given back to 
the Christian artist or poet endowed with fresh sig- 
nificance and fresh beauty. When I first read the 
pantheistic poets of the nineteenth century with 
their unfettered delight in external nature, I felt 
that here was an artistic reveling that was forbid- 
den to the Christian. Yet, in point of fact, the Chris- 
tian can come into an even closer sympathy with 
nature than the ancient pagan, whose joy in the 
beauties of sense quickly curdled into dark passion; 
than the pantheist, who sees behind the face of tree 
and stream not the Person Christ, but the abstrac- 
tion, Nature. 

In the mind of Saint Paul, as Father Ferdinand 
Prat observes, the redeeming plan of God has our 
earth for its horizon, and comprises only the hu- 
man race. Sometimes, however, the vista widens 
and the Divine plan comprises the universality of 
beings, making the whole of creation converge 
toward Christ. In two famous passages, one in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, the other in the com- 
panion Epistle to the Colossians, Paul describes all 
nature, terrestrial and supernal, as receiving a new 
head in Christ. Christ has made peace between the 
warring elements of the world, reconciling all things 
through the shedding of His Sacred Blood upon His 
Cross. y 

In what sense does the redemption of lower na- 
ture and its inclusion in a new Head offer material 
to the poet for fresh enterprise? Surely not in 
the sense that subrational nature is intrinsically 
changed as man is changed under the empire of 
Grace. Rather it is—first, because Our Lord blessed 
and in a certain sense elevated creatures by 
His very coming upon earth. He walked through 
cornfields, plucked fruit from the fig-trees of Pales- 
tine, trod stone roads and pavements, made wooden 
plows with iron tools. Before Bethlehem, man was 
the central figure of the visible world, all of whose 
perfections he summed up in his own being. After 
Bethlehem, nature had received a new crown and 
culminating point; all the perfections and powers 
of inferior nature from the clod right up to man 
were recapitulated and epitomized in the Humanity 
of Christ. 

Poetically and artistically, sensible creatures can 
now be used to suggest Christ Who has so elevated 
and sealed them with the benediction of His pres- 
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ence. This is in part the thought behind the often- 
quoted lines of the martyred Irish poet, Joseph 
Mary Plunkett: 
I see His Blood upon the rose 
And in the stars the glory cf His eyes, 


His Body gleams amid etern2l snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 


I see His face in every flower; 
The thunder and the singing of the birds 
Are but His voice—and carven by His power 
Rocks are His written words. 

In the second place, Christ has restored us the 
whole of Creation as one great sacrament. By His 
own naming and institution, seven outward things 
represent our union with Him, and by His power 
bring about what they symbolize. The rest of na- 
ture is given to us, if not as a sacrament with the 
seal of Divine institution, at least as sacramentable. 
Things can be consecrated by the Church’s benedic- 
tion or by our free wills to symbolize our union with 
Christ, and, with Grace, to help us arrive at it. 
The Church has always understood this when she 
devoted official liturgical prayers to the blessing of 
fields, of the home, of the stables and even of beer; 
and in modern times she has framed new prayers 
for the typewriter, the automobile and the airplane. 
Lest any creature be slighted, the Ritual winds up 
with a Blessing for All Things. 

O God, in Whose word all things are sanctified, 
pour forth thy benediction upon this creature; and 
grant, that whoever uses it according to Thy Law 
and Thy Will with grateful heart, may obtain 
through the invocation of Thy most Sacred Name, 
both health of body and protection of soul. 

The sacramental viewpoint of the Catholic 
Church is eloquently stated by Karl Adam in the 
Nature of Catholicism: 

Much might be said to show how the Church, in 
her sacramental search for souls, embraces also the 
inanimate creation . . . consecrating the altar stone, 
consecrating also the church’s bells. . . . The whole 
of nature, the flowers of the field, the wax of the 
bee, the ears of corn, salt and incense, gold, precious 
stones and simple linen, there is nothing which she 
does not bring into the service of the Sacred Mystery 
and bid them speak of It with a thousand tongues. 
Under her hands all nature becomes a “Lift up 
your hearts” (Sursum corda) and a “Bless ye the 
Lord” (Benedicite Domino). “Everywhere,” says 
Niebergall, “she makes men see the Holy and she 
fills the whole environment of her adherents with 
its charm and radiance.” And where the Church 
herself is not active, there her children are at work. 
With hands that are rude and humble, but with 
eyes shining with the light of faith, they erect their 
sacred images and crucifixes in fields and by moun- 
tain paths, and carry the light and consecration of 
the Divine up to the soaring peak and down to the 
foaming torrent. 

Catholic poets have striven constantly to draw 
on this special world of symbolism thrown open to 
the Catholic. The effect is all too frequently pale 
and bloodless, and men are compounding images in 
geometric fashion instead of writing verses on what 
they see. Yet Patmore succeeded, and Thompson’s 
widely ranging imagination drew frequently on this 
source with excellent effect as in the Hound of 
Heaven, the Orient Ode, the Mistress of Vision and 
in others of the longer poems, as well as within 
the six weighted quatrains of The Kingdom of God. 














BOOKS 


CHRISTENDOM STRUGCLES 
AGAINST CHAOTIC HORDES 


Tue Crisis or CIVILIZATION. By Hilaire Belloc. Ford- 

ham University Press. $2.50 
CIVILIZATION for Belloc means Christendom, and 
Christendom is (or was) the Graeco-Roman Empire bap- 
tized into the Faith. With a few exceptions, this concept 
of Christendom is true. Ireland, however, was never a 
province of the Roman Empire, though it was (and is) 
a very considerable and inestimably influential part of 
Christendom. Nor were the lands of the Northern pirates 
part of the Empire, but at a much later period they were 
converted to the Faith. 

This civilization or culture called Christendom, which 
absorbed into itself the social traditions of the Roman 
Empire, was something limited in area, as Belloc clearly 
points out. But it preceded nationalism, as that is under- 
stood in the political sense today; and if we would under- 
stand what differentiated the Catholic of that Christen- 
dom and any given national or group of nationals today, 
it is that every Catholic in those far-flung territories was 
in communion with every other Catholic—that is, with 
every other living person throughout the whole Christen- 
dom. 

The Catholic Church, that is, the whole body of Chris- 
tendom united under the Bishop of the Roman See, faced 
two great assaults: the incursions of the barbarians, and 
a more deadly danger by the onslaught of Islam—a 
heresy in its inception, as Belloc styles it. Then came a 
graver danger from within, when the Reformation, so- 
called, ultimately split Christendom into two camps: 
those who remained loyal to the ancient Faith and cul- 
ture, and those others who broke away from the cultural 
tradition of unity to a new religious philosophy largely 
the work of Calvin. 

That, in brief, is roughly the first part of Belloc’s 
theme, which he unfolds with painstaking scholarship 
and with the compelling diction of the genuine literary 
artist. 

In the later part of his book Belloc examines the 
economic consequences that have flowed from the break- 
up of the unity of Christendom. The trade guilds disap- 
peared; the small owners of property yielded to the 
great landowners; the rich grew richer and the poor 
grew poorer. The industrial system developed, and the 
free men became dependent upon a small minority of 
paymasters. So Capitalism grew, and out of the misery 
of the wage slaves in their reaction to all the mon- 
strosities of the capitalist industrial system, arose 
schemes for social alleviation; first Socialism, later the 
doctrine we know so well as Communism. This is the last 
and greatest enemy which Christendom has to face. The 
Catholic Church and Communism stand facing each 
other: it is the crisis of civilization. 

Of this tremendous conflict, like no other since the 
Moslem was flung back as he hammered upon the gate- 
way of Europe, Belloc writes with none of the rhetoric 
of the alarmist. What he has to say is said principally to 
those who hold by the ancient religion and culture, to 
the Catholics. What he says is also said with such force, 
such direction, such singleness of purpose, that this book 
should be found in every public library; should be in the 
hands not of Catholics alone, but of all those who in 
some measure inherit the legacy of culture and religion 
and civilization bequeathed by an undivided Christen- 
dom. 

This struggle between the Faith of Christendom, and 
that which has come out of Russia “comparable only 
to the Asiatic orgies of the Mongol invaders seven cen- 


turies ago” is marvelously put by Belloc in this incom- 
parable passage: 

A universal battle has to be fought out and as it 
proceeds will be, like all universal battles, based 
upon universal philosophies. It will therefore be con- 
fused in many of its issues. There will be strange 
alliances and counter-alliances, mixed motives of 
every moral value from the basest to the highest, 
and individuals on either side following noble aspira- 
tions, tangled instincts, and the basest and most 
abominable of temptations—from the satisfaction of 
mere hatred to the satanic delight in cruelty. But 
while it will be thus muddled and confused, as (I 
repeat) all universal struggles must be, there will 
appear in it none the less, more and more closely 
as the years proceed, the division between the two 
spirits, utterly and essentially enemy the one to the 
other, each working for the total extinction of the 
other: Christ and Antichrist. 


“To combat the enemy Belloc proposes, not a return 
to medievalism, but to that Catholic philosophy upon 
which our civilization is built. He suggests no paradise, 
but a reign of social justice built upon well distributed 
property, with despotic monopoly brought under gov- 
ernment control, and the elimination of ruthless com- 
petition by a return to the principles of the guild system. 
That such a return to social sanity is possible is his 
belief; in what manner, he sets out in the conclusion of 
his book. HENRY WATTS 


JAPAN LEARNED 
LESSON FROM THE WEST 


THE STRUGGLE For Tue Pactric. By Gregory Bienstock. 

The Macmillan Co. $4 
IF the ordinary lay reader can get through the first chap- 
ter of this book without too much ennui, he should find 
himself well rewarded by the two chapters which remain. 
There is, indeed, much useful information in the first 
chapter, but, concerned with such topics as railroad and 
aviation development in the Orient, statistical studies of 
the rise and fall of population indices, colonization move- 
ments of the yellow and white races, it makes a rather 
dull introduction to an otherwise absorbing subject. 

The justification for the book is found particularly in 
the second chapter which deals very competently with 
the rivalries in the Pacific. In less than 100 pages the 
author carries his readers through a rapid survey of the 
geopolitical movements and accompanying diplomatic 
struggles of the past three centuries. He fills in the back- 
ground, essential to an intelligent understanding of the 
actualities in the Orient, particularly the Japanese policy 
in north China. 

The Japanese policy of aggression is not new. It began 
to take shape when Japan, encountering the conscience- 
less imperialism of the West, realistically concluded that 
for her the question to be resolved was either “to swal- 
low or be swallowed.” She may have been an apt pupil, 
but she had very experienced tutors in unscrupulousness. 
She may be less cynical and more brutally direct in her 
methods, but she is not one whit more immoral than 
Britain. 

“Turkestan, Afghanistan, Transcaspia are for me only 
pieces on a chessboard,” once remarked Curzon, giving 
very exact expression to the mentality (and morality) of 
British statesmanship. Not considerations of justice and 
morality, but mere fortuitous circumstances, saved China 
from being sliced up like a watermelon. 
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It is either a tribute to her cleverness, or a sad com- 
mentary on mankind’s ignorance of history, that Britain 
can still strike an attitude of moral indignation over the 
fate of Ethiopia and Manchuria without being laughed 
off the stage. 

The American who thinks (and what American does 
not?) that this country is untainted by imperialism may 
find an antidote to his smug complacency in the author’s 
pertinent remarks anent the Monroe Doctrine and our 
fervent championing of the “open-door” policy. He will 
undoubtedly discover many of his pet conceptions rather 
seriously disillusioned. 

The final chapter is a sound and dispassionate study of 
the relative strength and weakness of the adversaries 
in a possible Russian-Japanese and Japanese-American 
war. 

The style of the book is uninspired, and frequently 
marred by inexcusable errors of grammar and construc- 
tion. Georce H. DUNNE. 


ENCYCLICAL 
INTERPRETED AND APPLIED 


REORGANIZATION OF SociAL Economy. By Oswald Nell- 

Breuning-Dempsey. Bruce Publishing Co. $3.50 
SCHOLARSHIP, understanding, patience on the part of 
Father von Nell-Breuning produced a surpassing book, a 
book whose worth called for translation into other lan- 
guages. The need of an English version may be measured 
by the fact that before the appearance of the book under 
review no lengthy, penetrating explanation of that much 
discussed, much studied Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 
was available for those thousands keenly interested in 
the Pope’s letter on social reform but unacquainted with 
foreign languages. Father Dempsey, who enjoyed wide 
training in the field of economics and was alive to the 
great value of Father Nell-Breuning’s masterpiece, un- 
dertook to edit an English edition. The efforts of author, 
translator and editor have resulted in a work the value 
of which can be judged from the following facts: its 
theme is a most popular Papal Encyclical; its purpose is 
to develop and explain the wealth of germinal ideas con- 
tained therein; its author is a preeminent moral theo- 
logian and economist who has acquired a deep knowledge 
of the social and economic theories and practices pro- 
pounded and advocated with consumate skill; its timelli- 
ness is beyond dispute. 

Not infrequently one hears, almost by way of com- 
plaint, that Papal Encyclicals are excellent as far-reach- 
ing directive norms; that they are replete with safe, 
sound principles, but sorely need interpretation, clarifica- 
tion and application to practical problems. There is some 
truth in such a lament, yet a universal letter treating 
a single, perhaps local problem, borders on the bizarre. 
Now those who crave to satisfy their laudable hunger 
for more definite direction and enlightenment can feed 
their minds on the thoroughly prepared courses served 
up in Reorganization of Social Economy. However, it is 
only fair to warn each and all that time is required to 
digest the rich intellectual pabulum set before them by 
Father Nell-Breuning. His volume is a development and 
an explanation. It is no mere outline, no light running 
commentary, no arm-chair paraphrasing. In a true sense, 
it is a study. 

Throughout the more than 400 pages one easily recog- 
nizes the meticulous care of German scholarship. In 
fact, at sundry times the reader may be inclined to dis- 
pute the necessity of refining thought that is already 
clear in the Encyclical itself. Instead of Homer nodding, 
he labored too well. Again, eulogies of the Pope’s wisdom, 
profundity, vision, caution, language, etc., while not un- 
merited, are unnecessarily repetitious. 

Excellent is the word for the translation. And in keep- 
ing with its content the book is admirably organized. 

ARTHUR E. GLEASON. 
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BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


A Maverick AMERICAN. By Maury Maverick. Covici- 

Friede, Inc. $3 
DESIGNED to dissipate the smoke-screen thrown around 
the vital issues of American life by the greed of big 
business and by popular ignorance and indifference, this 
book with its plain, blunt style, will afford humorous 
and entertaining reading. Many of the opinions of this 
Texas Congressman will be questioned, but his main line 
of thought is sane, vigorous and sometimes enlightening. 

Changes in our national life have raised new problems 
which must be solved by new applications of old prin- 
ciples. Our Government, according to the author, must 
be free to work efficiently for the general welfare. It 
must draw up national plans for the benefit of busi- 
ness, labor, farming and soil conservation. With the 
old opportunities of pioneer days gone forever, the 
people must be guided and aided to find and use new 
opportunities. The New Deal has been trying to do this; 
it has blundered frequently, but has done much good. 

Naturally, it is in the field of practical suggestions 
that most of the debatable ground lies. Resettlement, 
back to the soil and city housing, like the relations of 
capital and labor, bristle with difficulties as soon as def- 
inite plans are demanded. 

On the question of the power of the Supreme Court 
it is not surprising to find Mr. Maverick in line with the 
administration. Several chapters are devoted to exhibit- 
ing the shortcomings of the court and emphasizing its 
unwarranted use of such constitutional phrases as “due 
process of law” to protect greedy corporations from be- 
ing regulated by the Government. 

Intelligent interest in national problems is a strong 
defense against fantastic theories like Communism, and 
the plain speaking of this book should contribute strong- 
ly to arousing that interest. 


History OF THE CaTHOLIC CHURCH. By Mourret- 

Thompson. B. Herder Book Co. $4 
THIS is the third volume of Mourret now made avail- 
able to English readers. It contains the period of the 
early middle ages, from the Fall of Rome to the end of 
that tenth century, where the Papacy descended to a 
new low. This volume is divided into three sections, the 
Papacy, the Church among the Barbarians, and the Holy 
Roman Empire. St. Gregory the Great is the chief charac- 
ter in the first part. In the second, the Church in the 
countries of western and central Europe is represen. 
tatively considered, however, with the noticeable omis- 
sion of the Celtic Church, which in the light of present 
knowledge is scarcely defensible. In the third part, 
Charlemagne and the Rise of Feudalism receive particu- 
lar notice. The False Decretals and the fable of Pope 
Joan are treated in appendices, while there is a very full 
bibliography and a minute index. Both translator and 
publishers have done their work well. 


AFRICA AND CHRISTIANITY. By Diedrich Westermann. 

Oxford University Press. $2.25 
HOSTILE, even contemptuous attitudes taken by cer- 
tain anthropologists and ethnologists towards the mis- 
sions have in many instances caused missionaries to re- 
act with a natural distrust of the professed scientist. 
The purpose of this book is to overcome this distrust, 
and point out how the scientist can genuinely aid the 
missionary. “The missionary,” says the author, “cannot 
but be grateful for this interest, for nothing can help 
him more to see his work in its true light than the judg- 
ment of an unbiased critic.” 

Dr. Westermann is one of the greatest living authori- 
ties on African peoples and languages. He is the Director 
of the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures and professor of African languages at the 
University of Berlin. He has a gift of conveying pro- 
found and accurate knowledge in a charming, popular 











style. The present work is a real key to the psychology 
of the African native, particularly as to those elements 
in his native religion and native psychology that form 
an anima naturaliter Christiana, and are a foundation 
for the message of the Gospel. 

Dr. Westermann holds firmly that there is among 
African pagans a universal belief in God; but a belief too 
vague and remote to influence conduct unless trans- 
formed by the Christian religion. While insisting on 
what is good in the pagan, he shows lucidly the sharp 
limits of that natural goodness, particularly the bond- 
age of fear, from which religion alone can release him. 
Questions of adaptation, use of native languages, etc., 
are acutely discussed. Catholic missions, however, are 
never referred to: praise and blame being reserved for 
the Protestants. While Islam’s influence is thoughtfully 
treated, too little attention is paid to the threat of anti- 
Christian radicalism; and perhaps there is too much as- 
sumed as to the security of the present African social 
order. 


FEATHERED Water. By Edith Austin Holton. Penn 

Publishing Co. $2 
TRANQUIL and uneventful lives of a simple village 
people are portrayed in this story of Cape Cod. Dr. 
Geoffrey Lane and Eunice Hall renew an early child- 
hood romance in the town of Denmouth Centre, ham- 
pered by all the hazards and neighborly comments which 
commonly attend courtship in a small town. The village 
gossip, a selfish, deceitful sister, and a wealthy girl, all 
conspire at intervals to disrupt the harmony of love’s 
young dream. But in the end, romantic justice prevails, 
and we find Geoff and Eunice facing the rosy future to- 
gether. 

The book is a wholesome, entertaining study of sev- 
eral characters, but it lacks the vital spark and com- 
pelling interest found in many of the best stories about 
Cape Cod. 


THE STorY OF THE BIBLE. A PoPULAR ACCOUNT oF How 

Ir Came TO Us. By Sir Frederic Kenyon. E. P. Dutton 

and Co., Inc. $1.50 
A BOOK by Sir Frederic Kenyon, noted student of manu- 
script texts, is bound to attract the attention of the 
learned. But here he presents a book that is meant for 
the general cultured reader. It tells with authority the 
story of the Bible manuscripts and dwells with particular 
emphasis on the Protestant English Versions. For one 
interested in the history of the transmission of the Bible 
through the centuries antedating the invention of print- 
ing, this work will prove interesting and highly instruc- 
tive. 


CHILD oF Licut. By Mrs. J. L. Garvin. Longmans, 
Green and Co. $2 

MRS. GARVIN has tried to write a modern novel, with 
Catholicism as the main theme. The reader is thrown 
from a mire into the cool halls of a convent, then back 
into the mire. The story is that of two women; in the 
course of the book one becomes a convert, the other, 
born a Catholic, tends to slip when confronted with the 
problem of an unfaithful husband. The first is a fantastic 
and not very convincing person, the second remains a 
little pale even to the last page. Perhaps it is a good 
thing, throwing modern shamelessness and Catholic re- 
ligion into the same book. But nothing so bold is of any 
use, unless well done. As the book stands religion is 
super-imposed by means of confusing, semi-mystical, 
stream of consciousless passages, not convincingly a part 
of the story. Mrs. Garvin has not the talent for mingling 
the good and bad in human nature and human life into 
the pattern of a story, and one is all the more conscious 
of this because of the importance of her aim. The whole 
is sketchy and inadequate, and the style weak. She is at 
her best when describing a drawing-room, or a secondary 
character, but these things are microscopic compared to 
the theme. The book shows a laudable intention, but 
unfortunately it strikes an unhappy strain in conveying 
its message. 





ART 


ABOUT a year ago I called attention in this column to 
an exhibition of local art which takes place each sum- 
mer at Murray Bay, the well-known resort in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. This year the exhibition is taking place 
once more, and it has been definitely determined to hold 
an exhibition of the same work in New York during the 
winter months. 

This year’s exhibition is in many ways superior to any- 
thing which has been done before, and is an extraordi- 
nary demonstration of the way in which artistic achieve- 
ment can be made possible among ordinary people having 
no special training but having genuine aptitude. Mr. and 
Mrs. Patrick Morgan, who are themselves both artists, 
deserve more credit for having contributed their time 
and thought to the organization of these exhibits and 
to the artistic direction of the French Canadians, whose 
work is shown. 

This year they have succeeded in giving a far more 
interesting direction to the design of hooked rugs than 
has been evident in the past. Ever since the Government 
of the Province of Quebec began to interest itself in the 
preservation of home industry and began to encourage an 
improvement in the design of hooked rugs, the tendency 
has been to make more elaborate rugs into wall decora- 
tions and thus to deprive them of their proper function. 
Most of the designs have been based upon the work of 
the more academic Canadian artists, particularly that of 
such men as Suzor-Cété. Mr. and Mrs. Morgan have suc- 
ceeded in persuading a number of makers of rugs to 
adopt the designs of local painters, and the result is 
much more interesting and characteristic. Unfortunately 
the rugs continue to be wall decorations, but it is hoped 
that eventually the rug makers may be persuaded to re- 
turn to the patterned designs which will restore to the 
rugs their use as floor coverings. 

The paintings exhibited in this year’s show are largely 
by the same artists as exhibited last year. The work of 
two of these is particularly interesting. Robert Cauchon 
has developed his style and I should not be at all sur 
prised if the New York show should attract a great deal 
of attention to the work of this young French Canadian. 
He seems particularly impressed with the power and use- 
fulness of horses, which is, after all, natural in the coun- 
try where the horse continues to be of paramount im- 
portance. The greater part of his pictures include horses, 
and they are always portrayed in heroic scale with refer- 
ence to both the landscape and the figures associated 
with them. In fact the heroic size of Cauchon’s horses, 
strange as it may seem, almost endows his painting 
with a mystical value. Cauchon has also made several 
rather extraordinary terrestrial globes in imitation of 
the commercial globes with which every school child is 
familiar. The fittings are of wrought iron and the globes 
are of painted wood. Cauchon has included only the 
names of those countries which interest him, and the 
result is amusing if startling. The colors of the conti- 
nents are based upon what he imagines the countries 
tnust be like. Perhaps these “mappemondes” don’t have 
very much artistic interest, but they unquestionably have 
a naive charm. 

Alfred Deschénes has contributed a number of extra- 
ordinary studies of the nude and genre scenes. One of 
his pictures, which he entitles “potato pickers,” is so 
startlingly similar to some of the works of some of the 
impressionists, of whom Deschénes is known to be ignor- 
ant, that the result is almost laughable. But his work in 
general has a great deal of charm and feeling for design. 

One of the most interesting developments in this year’s 
exhibition is the appearance of a number of wrought-iron 
crucifixes. As might be expected, they are similar to the 
wrought-iron crucifixes of the early Middle Ages. 

Harry Lorn BInsse 
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FILMS 





STELLA DALLAS. Nothing much has been changed in 
this remake of the sentimental tale which Belle Bennett 
once made memorable except the cast. It is still designed 
to make audiences weep gently, and, if one is not wary, 
it may succeed in doing just that. It retains an appeal 
beyond expectation from a museum-piece. The familiar 
story involves the marriage of a millhand’s daughter 
out of her class and the subsequent estrangement when 
her natural crudities turn her wealthy husband to a sec- 
ond wife of his own social standing. The happiness of 
her daughter, which is being compromised by the boister- 
ous Stella, demands a heart-rending renunciation scene 
and thereafter we are confronted with all the pathos of 
frustrated mother love. It is highly emotional melodrama 
and King Vidor has directed it in that spirit, doing his job 
so well that once or twice one may forget that this sort 
of tearful novel goes all the way back to Richardson. 
The cast, too, adds considerably to the illusion of reality 
by playing in a high key. Barbara Stanwyck, as Stella, 
and Anne Shirley, as the daughter, have much the best 
of roles and make them fully effective. John Boles and 
Alan Hale are in the supporting cast of this adult enter- 
tainment. (United Artists) 


YOU CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING. This is a gay and 
tuneful musical film which will appeal to audiences in- 
terested in the type as much as any seen in recent 
months. It has the benefit of an unobtrusive plot, pleas- 
ant singing and riotous comedy. A young playwright who 
has extravagant notions about her serious talents is 
shielded from disillusionment by a fellow craftsman. Ro- 
mance, rather than judgment, leads him to produce her 
play, but in a musical setting. Last minute production dif- 
ficulties and eventual success soften this blow to the 
lady’s conceit and give way to the necessary happy end- 
ing. Alice Faye and Don Ameche manage the romantic 
leads along with sharing musical honors with Tony Mar- 
tin. The better part of the picture, however, is the mer- 
riment supplied by the Ritz Brothers, provided your 
sense of humor is not too refined. This is amusement 
that is perhaps better suited to mature audiences. (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


WINDJAMMER. A salty melodrama featuring the virile 
George O’Brien and half a dozen fist-fights, this produc- 
tion seems aimed particularly at the juvenile trade, al- 
though it is a good bit superior to the serial thriller. The 
plot concerns the pursuit of a wealthy sportsman, who is 
wanted to appear before a government inquiry, by the 
hero-official. The fugitive’s racing yacht leads the way 
into wild adventures with gun-runners and kidnappers, 
from whom the yachtsman and his daughter are rescued 
by the resourceful pursuer. The action of the fiim is brisk 
and usually exciting, and it will prove better than fair 
entertainment for patrons who are not too much con- 
cerned with the laws of probability. Besides George 
O’Brien, the capable cast includes Constance Worth, 
Gavin Gordon and William Hall. (RKO) 


ARTISTS AND MODELS. There is not much sense to 
this title but enough amusing nonsense in the picture 
proper to make it consistently funny. Chief credit goes 
to the quiet comedy provided by Jack Benny as the head 
of a radio advertising agency who stages a sparkling 
entertainment in order to secure a million dollar con- 
tract. It is a revue with just enough story running 
through it to make the form palatable to movie audi- 
ences. Richard Arlen and Ida Lupino are the romancers 
and a host of radio favorites perform on occasion. 
Martha Raye, Connie Boswell, Andre Kostalanetz and 
Louis Armstrong vie with puppets and live artists in 
an adult film. (Paramount) THomas J. FrrzmMorris 
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EVENTS 


THE social scene writhed with new contortions. . . . 
In San Francisco bakery owners carrying signs: “Unfair 
to organized employers,” picketed a bakery shop which 
refused to raise the price of bread. . . . In New Jersey, 
the rear wheel of a three-ton truck passed directly over 
the head of a garbage collector named Ripley. Except 
for a few tire marks on his cheek and neck, Ripley ex- 
perienced no bad effects, merely felt as he would after 
a strenuous massage. Suspicion that the human head 
may be growing harder was expressed in scientific cir- 
cles. The difficulty of conducting experiments in which 
trucks would pass over human heads may retard research 
in this field, it was said. . . . Feeling the need of more 
unified action, mothers-in-law obtained a charter in Texas 
for the National Association of Mother-in-Law Clubs. The 
purpose of the society is to elevate mother-in-law activ- 
ity, hitherto exercised principally in private circles, into 
a national force. ... An observant New Jersey couple 
returned home one evening last week, noticed that their 
furniture was gone. It had been sold to a second-hand 
dealer two blocks away. . . . The Society for the Booing 
of Commercial Advertisements in Motion Picture Theaters 
was organized in Little Rock, Ark. A campaign to make 
movie goers “boo conscious” was announced. . . . The 
curing of toothaches by means of freight trains was de- 
veloped in Wisconsin. A workman tied a piece of string 
around his aching tooth, tied the other end to the rear 
ear of a freight train. As the train moved out, so did 
the tooth and the toothache. Dentists were said to be 
interested in the case as opening a hitherto unexplored 
field for dental research. 


Scene: The year 31 in Palestine. .. . Christ teaching the 
multitude. Saying: “Whom God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder.” 


Another Scene: London in the year 1937 A. D. Members 
of the Parliament shouting: “Aye” “Aye” to the bill for 
easier divorce, the bill that makes it easier to break up 
families and homes. After the bill passes, throngs show- 
ering congratulations upon its author. Newspapers 
relating his “great personal triumph,” referring to the 
“archaic” divorce laws he has “liberalized.” He looms in 
the press as a benefactor of mankind. 


Like a vivid lightning flash over a darkened landscape, 
the scene in Parliament reveals how far away from 
Christ the world is drifting. . . . It is now “archaic” to 
believe in the teachings of Christ. We Catholics are “reac- 
tionaries, old-fashioned obscurantists.” Those who reject 
the teachings of Christ are “liberal,” “progressive,” “for- 
ward-looking.” God Himself in His own universe has be 
come a “reactionary.” 


Many little children think they know more than their 
parents. Modern “liberals” think they know more than 
God. They are teaching God what kind of laws He should 
have made. One can almost hear some advanced lady 
saying: “God, you know, is so old-fashioned. He is against 
divorce, birth control, euthanasia, abortion. He just won't 
keep up-to-date.” 


The world around us has already approved most of the 
things Christ condemned. It has not much further to go 
in the rejection of His total doctrine. It approves divorce, 
birth-control. It is becoming more and more favorable 
toward certain forms of murder, such as abortion and 
euthanasia. Perhaps in the not distant future the “archa- 
ic’ laws against rebbery, rape, mayhem, assault and 
battery, kidnaping and the forms of murder not now 
permitted may be repealed. And then we will have the 
finished “modern” world. THE PARADER. 
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NOTICES 





sending Notice, which must be in ac- 
cord with policies of America. NOTICES 
must be received at America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, eleven days before 
date of publication.) 


THE PRO PARVULIS BOOK CLUB of 
Providence, R. I., has recently acquired 
a New York business office at 415 Lex- 
ington Avenue. The Editorial depart- 
ment under the direction of Miss Mary 
Kiely will remain at Providence. Mrs. 
John J. Williams, for — years the 
Secretary of the Catholic Book Club 


is the Secretary-Treasurer of the New |; 


York business office. 

The August issue of the HERALD, the 
club’s publication, is the first number 
as a National Magazine for Children 
and Youth. This is sent gratis to mem- 
bers of the Club. To others a charge 
of one dollar for the year is made. 
Sample copies of the HERALD will be 
sent upon request. 

On editorial matters please address 
Miss Kiely; on business, Mrs. Williams. 


IS AVAILABLE. Mr. A. Longfellow 
Fiske, well known lecturer, writer, au- 
thor of — School textbooks, is avail- 
able for all or part time position with 
school, seminary or college as teacher 
of Voice Culture, Expression, Speech 
and Public Speaking. Also Journalism. 
Will take limited number of private 
students. Endorsed by editor “Ameri- 
ca” and other prominent Catholics. 
Write: A. Longfellow Fiske, A.M., 118 
te 72nd St., Apt. 503, New York, 
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